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October. 


eed 
* All through the night 
The subtle frost hath plied its mystic art, 
And in the day the golden sun hath wrought 
True wonders; and the wings of morn and even 
Have touched with magic breath the changing leaves. 
And now, as wanders the dilating eye 
Athwart the varied landscape circling far, 
What gorgeousness, what blazonry, what pomp 
Of colors, burst upon the ravished sight !” 
GALLAGHER. 

What a change has come over the face of Na- 
ture! The waving forests, so lately robed in 
deepest green, have assumed the gorgeous color- 
ing of October. The foliage does not fade but 
brightens into death. The last days of the leaves 
are their best in beauty, violet, pink, scarlet, 
crimson, as if their life blood were oozing from 
every pore. Nothing but observation could teach 
us that all this brilliancy and glory heralded 
death, It would seem that they were entering 
upon a new life, instead of being pushed off the 
stage to make way for a new generation. 

The year has culminated in field and forest, 
and the farmer is gathering in his harvests. The 
first frosts have come, and you see the small 
hoar crystals glittering in the morning sun upon 
the grass and along the fences. The pumpkin 
and squash vines are the first to feel its power, 
and the broad leaves droop and turn black, as the 
sun comes up, leaving the yellow globes, and the 
crook-necks all exposed. The farmer hardly 
knew how rich he was, until the frost cleared 
away the luxuriant mass of foliage. Now the 
potato patches and the edges of the corn fields 
and the gardens are yellow with the raw materi- 
al of pumpkin pies, and Thanksgiving. The or- 
chards feel the chill breath of the frost, and you 
hear the apples dropping under all the trees, as 
if seeking warmer quarters in the thick grass be- 
neath the branches. The apples are abundant in 
almost all parts of the country, and the poorest 
families can lay in their Winter stores of Green- 
ings, Pippins, and Spitzenberg@® An orchard 
loaded with fruit, and ripening:in the October sun, 


is one of the finest sights in the country. Here 
is a tree blushing in every bough with the crimson 
fruit, and there they hang in long yellow bunch- 
es waiting for the basket. The Winter fruits are 
not harmed by the early frosts, and they will ad- 
here to the branches until it is time to remove 
them by hand. The finishing touches to the 
flavor of the late fruits are given in the last few 
days of the season. If plucked too early, they 
shrivel, and do not ripen well in the cellar or 
fruit room. This is the reason why some con- 
demn certain very fine Winter pears. In some 
cases, the season is too short for them to reach 
maturity, in others, they are removed from the 
tree full two weeks before the close of the sea- 
son. Most of the Winter varieties of pears and 
apples are furnished with a thick foliage which 
adheres longer than on the Summer varieties, to 
afford protection to the fruit. We have some- 
times left the Glout Morceau as late as the mid- 
dle of November, with the best results. The 
picking, storing, and ripening of Winter fruit is 
an art that can not be learned in a single season. 
With the harvest moon, come apple parings, 
and huskings, words full of meaning to the old 
men, if not to the boys. We see now the ample 
farmer’s kitchen, and the bushel baskets heaped 
with apples, and the merry group of lads, and 
lassies, seated for their work. ;There were at least 
a dozen of them gathered from the neighbors to 
lend ahelping hand in preparing ‘“ the apple sass.” 
It is now called apple butter, and, by some very 
proper people “sauce.” A barrel, at least, was 
to be prepared from the green or rather fresh- 
pared sweet apples, and large stores of dried ap- 
ples were to be laid up for Winter use. The 
head of the household, as was meet, used the 
paring machine with three-tined fork and knife 
that cut the skin as thin as a wafer. The pared 
apples fell with wonderful rapidity into a large 
tub, and were thence distributed among the young 
folks, to be halved, quartered, cored, and strung 
upon twine about two yards in length, for drying. 
The strings of apples, as they were finished, 
were put upon hooks in the ceiling, or upon poles 
ready to be removed in the morning to the sunny 
side of the house, where they hung in graceful 
festoons, the special delight of wasps and flies. 
With a huge pan of apples between a young 
couple, the work went on merrily, if not rapidly ; 
jokes flew back and forth, sometimes emphasized 
with apple seeds, and sometimes with something 
softer. Rustic awkwardness in company was 
happily overcome, for there was a place for the 
hands, and the hands had something todo. The 
tongues were unloosed, first about the work and 
the company, and then about something that 
might have been very hard work, under other 
circumstances. Wholes in the pan were halved, 
and disconsolate halves, out of it, were eventu- 
ally made whole. Work and wvoing went to- 
gether in those good old times, when the kitchen 





was better known than the parlor, and the pres- 


—— 


ence of the “old fulks at home” did not-spoil the 
freedom and frolics of their children. 

The last apple being pared, and the last festoon 
hung up duly in its place, there was a resort to 
fortune telling. The rind of the apple being pass- 
ed three times round the head and dropped, inva- 
riably gave the first letter in the name of the suc- 
cessful lover. As the coil of rind almost always 
made an S, or something that squinted that way, 
it was easy to worm the secret out of the most 
bashful swain, and point out to him his intended 
Sarah or Sophia. These prophecies of the farm- 
er’s fireside sometimes turned out alarmingly 
correct, and were followed by wedding occasions 
and new homes. 

The huskings in the long evenings of the har- 
vest moon were larger gatherings, and not usu- 
ally cheered by the presence of the fair, until 
supper time. 


“ From many a brown old farm house, 
And hamiet without name, 

Their milking and their home tasks done, 
The merry huskers came. 


Swung o’er the heaped-up harvest 
From pitchforks in the mow, 

Shone dimly down the lanterns 
On the pleasant scene below; 

The growing pile of husks behind, 
The golden ears before, 

And laughing eyes, and busy hands 
And brown cheeks glimmering o’er. 


Half hidden in a quiet nook, 
Serene of look and heart, 

Talking their old times over, 
The old men sat apart ; 

While up and down the unhusked pile, 
Or nestling in its shade, ’ 

At hide-and-seek, with laugh and shout, 
The happy children played.” 


in the warm frostless evenings, such as we 
often have in this month, the scene was not laid 
upon the barn floor, but under the open sky, the 
full moon giving plenty of light for the huskers. 
When the work was done, the company adjourned 
to the house, and tea, coffee, cakes, and cheese, 
were served up in rustic style. These “ bees” 
as they were sometimes called, were kindly in 
their influence. They often helped a short hand- 
ed neighbor in his harvest and were happy 
social gatherings. The modern danoes already 
becoming too popular among our rural popula- 
tion are poor substitutes for these primitive, and 
simpler, but more natural and enjoyable festivi- 
ties of the olden time. For these there needed 
no display of expensive dress and dazzling jew- 
elry, which are too often the regalia of idleness 
and vice. “The apple paring” and ‘‘the husk- 
ing bee,” are pleasant October memories with us. 
With a little re-modeling to adapt them ‘to the 
changing times, they ought to be perpetuated 
among the cherished institutions of farm life. 
With our bountiful apple crop, and almost unpre- 
cedented yield of corn, in all the North and 
East, we shall have ample materiai, and joyful ; 





occasion “to show” up these institutions. 
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alendar of Operations for Oct., 1860. 


[We note down sundry kinds of work to be done during 
the month, to cali to mind the various operations to be at- 
tended to. A glance over.a table like this will often sug 
gest some piece of work that might otherwise be forgotten 
or neglected. Our remarks are more especially adapted 
to the latitudes of 38° to 45° ; but will be equally applica- 
ble to points further North and South, by making due 
allowance for each degree of latitude, that is, earlier for 
the North, and later for the South. 

ExPLanaTions,—f indicates the first ; m the middle ; 
and / the ast of the month.—Doubiing the letters thus: ff, 
or mm, or ll, gives particular emphasis to the period indi- 
cated.—T wo letters placed together, as fm or ml, signify 
that the work may be done in either or in both periods in- 
dicated ; thus, work marked fm, indicates that it is to be 
attended to from the first to the middle of the month.] 


Farm. 


Most of the accounts with the fields are to be closed 
this month. There is yet a balance due the farmer of 
sundry potatoes, beets, turnips, etc., to be drawn from 
the ground, and if he have not been in season with his 
work, the unhusked corn will soon be suffering from rain 
and from vermin. Preparations are to be made for the 
approaching inclementseason, an! no time is to be los:. 
There is comfort as well as economy in having ever) 
thing snug for the Winter. 


"Buildings need thorough examination and repair befo'e 
the driving storms have damaged the gathered crop’. 
Every crack in the horse and cattle stalls, where the cold 
wind can enter, will cost many pounds of hay be-rre 
Spring. See that roofs are tight, and put doors, shutt-.rs, 
hinges, fastenings, etc., are all in good order. Frovide 
sufficient shelter for all animals. If paint is neede?’, now 
is a good time to apply it. 

Cattle—Do not wait until grass fails entirely vefore 
commencing to feed. A gradual change to drj food is 
best. There will be much refuse from the gareen and 
root fields thatcan be turned to good accomnt. Pump- 
kins are excellent for fattening purposes. Pemove the 
seeds before feeding. Beeves for slaughteriug should be 
put up early, they will fatten more readily than in cold 
weather. Allow free access to water. 

Butter—Continue to pack for Winter vse. Keep up 
the flow of milk by daily allowance ot g.een food and 
pumpkins. 

Cellars-- Attend to as directed laet m rth. Examine the 
drain, that no water remain. Good ventilation is partic- 
alarly needed where roots are stvred, as they give off 
much moisture. 

Cisterns—A convenient supply «f water for the stock 
may be obtained by constructirg a cistern to receive the 
drip from the barns and sheds. This will alsosave much 
manure now wasted by was}.ing away. 

Corn—Have all husked an¢ under cover before incle- 
ment weather. Select thr best ears from the most pro- 
lific stalks for seed. Secure all stalks, leaves and husks, 
for fodder. Some of the husks may be selected for filling 
mattresses. Slitting then into shreds for this purpose, 
will be good employ-nent for the boys on rainy days. 
See that corn is sufficiently dry before putting it into 
tight bins. Well ventilated cribs are safest. 

Draining may still be attended to until the Fall rains. 


See-that the drain furrows in grain fields are well opened. 


Farmers’ Clvbs—The lengthening evenings afford a good 
opportunity for these profitable meetings. Invite your 
neighbors to join you, if one be not already organized. 

Forest Leaves are excellent for bedding, and manure. 
Provide a large supply under cover, for use as wanted. 

Grain—Thresh out, ff, if not done. Secure the straw 
mder cover, or by careful stacking, for cutting and feed- 
ng, or for bedding and manure. 

IHemp—Harvest, ff, m. 

Hogs—Commence feeding forfaftening, ff, giving cook- 
ed food. Supply with leaves or straw for bedding, and 
keep the yard well covered with muck for manufacture 
of manure. ; 

Ice Houses—Build, convenient to the house and dairy 
room. A cellar is not needed ; one may be cheaply made 
in.a corner of the wood-house or out-building. Provide 
for thorough drainage and ventilation. 

Manures—Continue to gather supplies of muck until 
sufficient is collected to absorb all liquids from the sta- 
bits, yards, pig-pens, and sink. Collect leaves for bed- 
ding and for composting. Throw all refuse*turnip tops, 
and’other trimmings of vegetables, with weeds and other 
waste matter, into the manure cellar or heap. 

Newspapers and Books—The long winter evenings will 
soon afford ample time for reading. No crop pays bet- 
ter than the thought crop. Subscribe for agricultural and 
other journals in which the whole family may be inter- 
ested, and add useful books to the home library. 

Plowing stiff clay soils in the Fall, Jeaving the field in 





ridges, secures the beneficial action of frost in pulverizing 
the lumps and destroying insects. 

Potatoes—Complete digging, f, m, before they are in- 
jured by frost. Store in dry well ventilated cellars. Do 
not leave them exposed in the sun after digging. Remove 
tops and weeds to the manure heap. 

Poultry—See that the houses are cleaned of all vermin 
and accumulations of manure. Give them a good coat 
of whitewash. Provide a good supply of gravel for Win- 
ter use. Feed them meat chopped fine with their grain, 
and also green food, as cabbage leaves, etc. Pack a full 
supply of eggs in salt, or pick®® in lime water for Winter. 

Pumpkins—Store them, f, m, before injured by frost. 
Handle with care to prevent bruising. Feed plentifully 
“9 milch cows and other stock. 

Roads—Put in thorough repair before the rains and 
frosts make them almost impassable. Better to work a 
few days extra, than suffer the inconvenience and damage 
vf broken bridges and slough holes through the Winter. 

Root Cellars are easily constructed as described on a 
subsequent page. It is preferable, however, to have an 
apartment for this use under the barn. 

Sheep—Keep them in thriving condition by an: occa- 
sional allowance of hay, roots, and grain, as the grass 
fails. A gradual change of food is best. Salt them at 
least once a week. The males should not be turned with 
the ewes until later in the season. 

Sorghum, Sugar Cane—Cut as soon as fully ripe, and 
manufacture syrup and sugar. It is better to,express the 
juice immediately after cutting, but ifthe stalks are pro- 
tected from rain and frosts, they will yield a good article 
for several weeks. 


Tools—C ollect and put all implements in their proper 
places under cover. Putallin good repair during rainy 
weather, repaint wood-work, clean all iron and steel sur- 
faces, and coat them with a mixture of oil and resin to 
keep from rusting. 

Trees—Plant for ornament, for shelter, and for shade, 
about the buildings, along the roads, and in waste spots 
in the fields. 

Winter grain may still be sown at the South. In this 
latitude it should have been finished by September 20th. 


Orchard and Nursery, 


Trees and shrubs have now completed their season’s 
growth, and are preparing for the Winter rest. The fall 
of the leaves gives the signal that the time for transplant- 
ing has arrived, and the nurseries will soon present a 
busy scene. If every man who ought to plant a tree, 
should send in his orders this Fall, there would be such 
a demand as has never been witnessed. Thousands of 
homesteads need them for shade and for shelter. Many 
farms, perhaps the majority, have no orchard worth the 
name, and hundreds in the vicinity of cities, who now 
barely make ends meet by cultivating grain, might, in a 
few years, acquire wealth by raising fruit. We urge all 
our readers who have available space, to at once com- 
mence the work of tree planting—raising living monu- 
ments that shall long keep their memories green. 

Apples for cider-making and for Winter use are to be 
gathered this month. Handle with care all that are to be 
kept—every bruise insures speedy decay. Spread them 
in a cool place to sweat before packing in barrels, The 
inferior kinds are valuable for drying. Read articles 
“ Save the Fruit ” and ‘“‘ Frames for Drying Apples,” on 
page 310, this No. Save seeds for planting, and cover 
them with earth before they dry. Set additional trees in 
vacant spots in the orchard, and at convenient points 
along lanes, etc. 

Cider—Use none but sound apples for making cider, 
and see that all are clean and free from leaves, etc., be- 
fore they are crushed. It is not advisable to use sulphite 
of lime to keep cider sweet, it_makes an unwholesome 
compound. 

Evergreens are best transplanted in May. If any must 
be removed now, use extra precautions to avoid injuring 


“the roots, 


Insects—It is not yet too late to examine for the borer, 
and other destructive-insects. Follow directions of pre- 
vious months. 

Labels—Attach plainly marked labels firmly to all 
trees sent from or brought into the nursery, and also keep 
a record for reference should the Jabel be lost. 

Lands for Orchard*or Nursery P]anting—Manure thor- 
oughly, plow and subsoil or trench well drained land, and 
prepare it for early Fall or Spring planting. 

Manure orchard trees by spreading about them a com- 
postof yard manure, muck and lime, or ashes. The 
Winter rains will carry it to the roots. 

Mice are often destructive to young trees, by gnawing 
the bark. Break up their Winter quarters by removing 
all grass, weeds and rubbish from about the trunks. 


r; 





Where these, or rabbits are very troublesome, sheets of 
thick paper covered with coal tar and wrapped about the 
trunks, will be a good preventive. 

Pears—Pick late varieties carefully, and lay them upon 
Shelves to ripen. This truit is excellent, preserved in 
bottles according to directions in previous numbers. 

Pruning is better performed in July and August, but 
the present season is preferable to Spring. 

Quinces—Gather and preserve or market-as they ripen. 

Seeds and Stones of Fruit—Sow early or put in boxes 
of earth, the seeds of apples, pears, plums, cherries, 
peaches, walnuts, chestnuts, butternuts, filberts, thorns, 
acorns, holly, beech, ash, maple, etc. Allow none of 
them to become thoroughly dry before planting. 


Kitchen aud Fruit Garden. 


The remaining garden crops are mostly to be secured 
this month, before they are injured by frost. Winter 
Squashes, Cabbages, Potatoes, Beets, and other vegeta- 
bles are to be marketed or housed, and a general clearing 
up of the grounds is tobe made. Next Spring’s work can 
be greatly forwarded now, by plowing, trenching, spad- 
ing and preparing manures. Land trenched now, will be 
ready for early working next season, and the beneficial 
action of the elements through the Winter, will be much 
more effectual by turning it up loosely. 

Asparagus—Make new beds if needed. Spade up the 
ground 18 inches deep, and dig in 4 to6 inches of stable 
manure. Plant two-year-old roots a foot apart each way, 
about 4 inches below the surface. A bed made in this 
way now, will afford a good supply in one year from the 
following Spring. 

Beets—Pul! before hard frosts, twist off the tops, and if 
the weather be fair, leave them to dry a day or two before 
storing. Feed the tops to milch cows. 

Blackberries—Now is the best time for transplanting 
except in very cold latitudes. This fruit pays large re- 
turns in locations accessible to market. 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers—Harvest, ll, except those 
planted latest. Set young plants in cold frames, m, 1. 

Carrots—Dig, cut off tops and carry to the cellar, m, }. 

Celery—Earth up, ff, while dry. Keep the earth from 
falling between the stalks, by tying with soft strings 
which will not bruise the stalks. Harvest, ll. 

Cold Frames—Prepare, m, ll, if not already done, to 
protect lettuce, cabbage, cauliflower, etc., in Winter. 

Currants and Gooseberries—Transplant, m, 1. Intro- 
duce improved varieties. 

Fruit Trees—Plant hardy sorts, m, 1. 

Grapes—Those for Winter keeping should remain upon 
the vines until hard frosts are expected. Gather careful- 
ly ; cut out defective berries, and pack in cotton batting 
or between newspapers, in shallow, close boxes. Put in 
a‘dry place away from frost, and they will keep until 
January. See article on page 308 this No. Grape roots 
may be set out, m, I. 

Mushrooms—Beds may be made: any time during this 
month. Protect witha covering of straw any exposed 
beds, upon the approach of heavy frosts. New beds are 
better made under cover at this season. For full direc- 
tions to make beds, see Volume XVI, page 262. 

Onions—T hose sown as directed last month, will need 
protection by covering with straw or litter, ll, say, an inch 
deep. 

Parsneps are improved by remaining in the ground un- 
til Spring. Dig, ll, and bury in sand in the cellar those 
wanted for Winter use. 

Raspberries are better planted in Spring, though hardy 
varieties may be put in, m,1. Thetender sorts should be 
laid down and covered with an inch or two of earth. 

Rhubarb—Plant roots or crowns of the Linneus vari- 
ety, mm, l. 

Salsafy requires the same treatment as parsneps. 

Seeds—Collect and preserve any now ripening—see 
that all are properly labeled. 

Spinach—Cover, ll, that sown last month, and sow 
seed, f,m, in cold frames. Weedand thin former sow- 
ings, cooking the surplus plants. 

Squashes—Take in before they freeze, and keepin a 
cool dry place as long as may be, previous to putting in 
the cellar, or other Winter quarters. Handle carefully 
and they will keep until Spring. 

Strawberry beds may still be set out, ff. Cover 'béds, 
jl, with tree leaves, or fine manure, to afford a partial pro- 
tection, but do not’smother by too thick a layer ; an inch 
is sufficient. 

Tomatoes—Preserve an abundant supply in botttes or 
cans for Winter and Spring use. Just before frost, take a 
few vines having upripened fruit; transplant them to box 
es and set in the @Bllar or other protected place, where 
much of the fruit will mature. The sound green fruit 
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left after the vines are cut down by frost, will make ex- 
cellent pickles. 

Turnips—Gather and market or store early varieties, 
m, ll. Rutabagas and other late sorts may grow awhile: 

Vegetables for Seed—Select the best sorts for raising 
seed next season, and store them separately. 

Winter Cherries—Collect before frost for preserves, or 
leave them in the husks, to be used as wanted. 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


The cool nights during the latter part of September, 
remind one that even the more hardy plants which are 
destined to bloom indoors during the Winter, should now 
be taken in and set by the side of the more delicate ones 
which were carried in last month. It is not best to risk 
them out much longer, as sharp frosts often occur during 
this season, which would materially injure the plants. 
The houses have doubtless been already put in perfect 
order and cleanliness in accordance with the directions 
of last month. It is also presumed that a generous sup- 
ply of potting soil is stored under cover. 

October is a good month for grading, trenching, and 
turfing, or seeding the lawn. If there is not timeto trénch, 
or the grounds are so large that the expense is too great, 
at least subsoil thoroughly, working in a generous supply 
of well rotted manure. Where turfing is used, let the 
sods be well beaten down, and sift in fine soil or sand, 
to fill any crevices. If grass seed is sown, mix in a little 
Winter rye to assist in protecting the roots during Win- 
ter. The sowing should be done early in the month. 
Perennial Rye grass will probably give better satisfaction 
shan any othersinglesort. Roll the ground after sowing, 
and again just before hard freezing weather sets in. 

The flower borders, and indeed the whole ornanrental 
grounds are too frequently neglected late in the season, 
weeds taking the place of former bloom, and dried flow- 
er stalks and decaying leaves marring the ‘beauty of the 
beds and grass plots. Carefully remove all offensive ob- 
jects, raking the dry leaves from the lawn, cutting away 
the dead flower stalks. If aspot of ground is entirely 
bare of plants, spade it up, rake smoothly, and it will not 
offend the eye for several months during Winter. 

Bulbous Flowers should now be set for early Spring 
bloom. They will flourish in a common garden soil, and 
richly repay the cost and trouble. A fine collection of 
hyacinths, tulips, crown imperials, lilies, iris, jonquils, 
narcissus, crocuses, and snowdrops, is a beautiful sight 
at any time, and the more so as they bloom early in the 
season, some of them while the snow bank yet lingers in 
the shade of the fences. A single bed can be made of all 
these varieties, or ifthe grounds are ample, it is well to 
devote a bed or plot to each sort. Spade deeply and 
trench if possible, working in a good quantity of fine 
manure. Plant the larger bulbs four inches deep and 
eight to twelve inches apart, using a little sand, if acces- 
sible, around and over the plant. The smaller crocuses 
and snowdrops may be set three inches apart and one 
inch deep. Of course, taller plants should be in the cen- 
ter, if the bed is circular. 

Bedded Plants—Lift geraniums, verbenas, fuchsias, 
salvias, petunias, etc., and pot for Winter blooming. 
Cuttings may be made at the same time, placing them in 
pots or boxes at once. 

Chrysanthemums now make a fine show of bloom, and 
are the more prized as annuals and other plants are most- 
ly out of flower. Keep neatly tied up, and only cut away 
when actually killed by frost. Their rich colors and del- 
icate shadings make them very attractive, and every 
garden should have a collé@tion. 

Dahlias and Gladioluses—Mark plainly before killed by 
frost, and remove to the cellar or other dry place where 
they will not freeze, ll. 

Frames and Pits—Construct, f, m,to receive half hardy 
plants requiring partial protection. See that the drain- 
age is perfect and place tender roses, verbenas, salvias, 
fuchsias, geraniums, etc.,-in them, II. 

Evergreens—This is not a good month in which to 
transplant them. Better defer the planting until Spring. 

“Hedges—Plant with deciduous trees and shrubs, m, 1. 

Perennial Flowers—Many of these do better when 
sown in the Fall, say, ff. . Hollyhocks, wallflowers and a 
few others will bloom next season, if‘sown now. 


Pinks, Carnations, etc.—VPot rooted layers and young 


plants and remove, m, 1, to houses or pits. ~ 

Seeds—Save the late ripening, being careful to secure 
those which were marked as of peculiar beauty. Many 
flowers improve or deteriorate according as the finest or 
poorest seeds are saved for future sowing. 

Shrubs—Plant Pyrus Japonica, Dwarf Almond, Hardy 
Azalias, Sweet Scented Shrubs, Scotch Broom, Mezereon, 
Forsythias, Flowering Thorns, Stuartias, Deutzias, 
Honeysuckles, Euonymus, Altheas, Hydrangeas, Glycine, 





Jasmine; Privet, Mahonias, Syringos, Flowering Cur- 
rants, Purple Fringe, Spireas, Snowberry, Lilacs, Vi- 
burnums, Roses, Chinese Weigelia, etc. These are de- 
sirable hardy shrubs, many of them blooming quite early 
in the season, and therefore do best with Fall planting. 


Trees—Excepting evergreens, plant the hardy varieties 
as soon as the leaves fall. There is more leisure at this 
season, and many trees do better when planted early in 
the Fall. See if there are not a few vacant places about 
the buildings, in the yards, or along the avenues, where 
a few trees would add beauty to the place, break up the 
sameness, or afford a desirable shade from the sun, and 
screen.from high winds. Do not plant tall trees too thick- 
ly near the dwelling. Set thema little in the distance, 
with shrubs near the buildings. It is desirable to have 
some sunshine and a circulation of air around the house. 


Green and Hot-Houses. 


Having followed the full directions of last month, put- 
ting the houses in order and carrying in those plants 
which would be injured by cold, the present labors will 
mainly be to secure the remaining plants, and potting and 
preparing for Winter. Some fire heat will be needed 
among the tropical collections, and those to be forced into 
early bloom. Care must be taken, however, not to ex- 
cite a too hasty and weak growth, remembering that the 
atmosphere without is cool at this season, and that all 
changes should be gradual. With many of the plants a 
simple protection from frost is all that is now wanted, and 
for these no fire is needed. 

In taking in the various collections, be careful to cleanse 
the pots from moss, weeds, etc., and see that no dead 
leaves or decaying branches are left upon the plants to 
taint the atmosphere with their impurities and offend the 
eye by their unsightliness. Cut or pinch back freely to 
make strong bushy heads, by inducing vigorous new 
shoots. In arranging them upon the shelves it is well to 
group them according to their habits, those which re- 
quireamuch heat in one room, and plants requiring a 
more teu:perate atmosphere in another. They should, at 
the same time, be arranged with reference to their hight, 
the low growing ones in front, and the taller varieties 
back, or better still, have shelves arranged to rise above 
each other. baw: 

A large supply of potting soil should be in readiness, as 
there is much repotting to be done at this season, besides 
providing for a large number of seedlings and layers now 
in the open ground. 

The houses will need syringing occasionally to keep up 
a humid atmosphere. It will also be beneficial in keeping 
down insects. As the plants are not growing vigorously, 
only a moderate’supply of water will be required. It is 
better at this season to give it in the morning. 

Ventilation should be properly attended to. More air 
is required for plants just brought in, than when they 
have been long in the house. 

A few quick growing annuals should be sown at once, 
for a mid-winter bloom. They will come in well, and 
furnish a variety with the early and late flowering per- 
ennials. 


Apiary in October. 
BY M. QUINBY. 


Letters from nearly every section of the Union an- 
nounce the fact, that, notwithstanding the good crops 
generally, honey is almost an entire failure, except in a 
few places, consequently there will be a great many 
more light hives than usual; swarms that in ordinary 
seasons would have well filled their hives with stores, 
besides a large surplus in the boxes, will be found, when 
examined, to have insufficient for Winter. Neither have 
bees swarmed as usual in many places, which will make 
it desirable for those who wish to increase their bees, to 
Winter all that can possibly’be put in condition to go 
through. Most of the swarms will be found populous 
enough to be wintered, if judiciously done. 

First ascertain the amount of honey on hand by weigh- 
ing all doubtful hives. Weigh an empty hive, add a half 
dozen pounds for the bees and combs—a little more ifthe 
combs are old; this subtracted from the weight of a full 
hive gives the amount of honey. Ina latitude north of 
42 degrees, mucirless than 25 lbs. will not do; a colony of 
bees when protected, will ordinarily consume 18 lbs., or 
20 lbs. from October Ist to April Ist, and several pounds 
after that, if the Spring is unfavorable. S 


Honey should be used for feeding, when it can be had; 
sugar will do under some circumstances. In the South- 
ern States, or where bees can have an opportunity to fly 
at least once a month, it will doto feed throughout the 
Winter. But where they are confined to the house for 
months, the feeding “is apt to make them uneasy and te 
leave the hives. There is no better time than October to 





feed them. Ifhoney from the West Indies, or that from 
hives where foul brood exists, is used, it should be scald- 
ed and skimmed, having water added to prevent burn- 
ing. Feed as fast as-possible till they are of the required 
weight ; otherwise they may rear a large brood, and con- 
sume too much ofyour honey. A hive in which the combs 
do not reach the bottom, may have a shallow dish: filled 
and set under the bees. Chopped straw, or shavings 
should be put on the top, to keep the bees from drowning 
something also at the side of ‘he dish to assist the bees in 
climbing into it. It should be put under at night, and 
taken out in the morning, to prevent tempting the rob- 
bers. Bees are apt to become cross while being fed, and 
a little smoke will be needed to keep them quiet. Ifthe 
hive is full of combs, the dish of honey may be placed on 
the top, allowing the bees to pass up through the holes. 
It may remain through the day, and be safe, if the cover 


can be made close enough to prevent other bees from . 


scenting the honey. Boxes partly or wholly filled with 
surplus honey, when itcan be spared for feeding, are 
very convenient to set on the hive. Cells that are sealed 
up, should be opened—the bees take out the honey more 
readily. Empty combs remaining in such boxes, should 
be left as they are, as a good start for another year. Su- 
gar made into syrup, will answer as a substitute for hon- 
ey, when the bees consume it at once, but if fed in quan- 
tities sufficient to be stored in the cells for some time, it 
may granulate and become useless to them. 


Some bee keepers will have more light hives, than the 
honey on hand can bring up tothe desired weight, and 
yet wish to keep as many as possible. Twocan advan- 
tageously be made into one, when the contents of both 
are sufficient. The two swarms in one hive, will not 
consume as much honey as they would separately. The 
hives to be united, should be as near one size as possible. 
Beginners would like to work without danger from stings ; 
they may paralyze the bees with either puff ball smoke or 
chloroform. To operate with either, the hive should be 
closed on all sides. If puff ball is used, dry it well, seton 
fire and enclose it in a tube one and a half inches in di- 
ameter—tin will make a good one—arranged so that the 
smoke may be blown into the hive through a hole in the 
side near the bottom ; a ball near two inches in diameter 
will suffice for one swarm. As soon asit is done burning, 
close the hole, and let the hive stand 10 or 15 minutes, 
when the bees will be apparently quite dead, and while 
they are in this state, any operation may be performed. 
They revive in 30 or 40 minutes after the air is admitted, 
and must be confined to the hive for two or three hours, 
till they recover their senses. - When puff ball can not be 
had, chloroform may be substituted—the effect is about 
the same. Saturate a damp sponge about the size of a 
hen’s egg ; cover this with a tin; well perforated, funnel 
shaped, or a wire cloth of such shape, to prevent the bees 
as they drop from covering it too closely. Should the 
hive be too full to admit of this under it ; take an empty 
one, and turn it bottom up, which will give abundant 
room, and catch the bees as they drop off the stocks. 
Let both hives to be wintered, be treated alike. The 
one that is to receive the eontents of the other, should 
have the ends of the combs cut off square. With a chisel 
pry off the side of the other, that you may have a chance 
to cut out the combs whole, sever the attachments with 
a broad knife, and set each piece carefully on the square 
edges of the combs prepared for them.- Let each comb 
occupy the same relative position that it did in the other 
hive ; rolls of paper, or.something of the kind, will be 
needed for a few days between them: Put a stick across 
the edges ofthe combs, as a help tb support them when 
the hive is turned over, press it close, and fasten each 
end-to the sides of the hive. Cover the hive to keep out 
the rain, and let it stand bottom up a week or two, in 
which time the bees will join the combs together where 
they touch, when it may be turned over. Let it occupy 
the stand of the stronger colony of the two. If one of 
the queens is seen during the operation, she may be kept 
out, but it ig not very important. One-of them will be 
destroyed, and sometimes a few-of the bees, but a good 
swarm will be left, unless both were weak, even after 
some have returned to the stand they were removed 
from. All this cutting out and changing combs has been 
done repeatedly, without anything further than simply 
smoking the bees a little with tobacco, there is but little 
danger, yet beginners do not like to risk it. When the 
light hives are to be set away for another year, as men- 
tioned-iast month, the bees may be removed by either of 
these methods, as well as with sulphur. Do not try to 
keep any_very badly diseased stock, evefi if they are de- 
signed to be transferred in the Spring. “Bees mast ‘have 
empty cells to creep into in severe weather, otherwise 
they become chilled and Jeave the hive in the culd...... 
The first cool mornings wil] give a chance to examine the 
old stocks thoroughly. If any that yeu wish to keep, lack 
bees, give them the bees of the light swarms—stupefying 
both colonies alike. Exeessively large colonies are un- 
profitable, as we'l as too small. Avoid extremes, 
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respective districts, and to report these lists at the PEARS. BLACKBERRIES. 
next meeting of the Society in 1862. FOR GENERAL CULTIVATION, FOR GENERAL CULTIVATION. 

It will be remembered that at the last meeting ON PEAR STOCK. Sasrotees New-Rochelle, (Lawton,) Dorchester. 
. rba , 
our criticism on the proceedings was “that too Ananas aEté, Uvedale’s St. Germain, (for STRAWBERRIES. 
hti : i 5 ndrews baking z 

much time relatively was devoted to the discus Bartlett, (Williams? Bon Virgalied, (or White Do- ven ORNERAL CULTIVATION 
sion of pears, leaving too brief a space for the pgnrétian), . eens eal Boston Pine, (in rn Large Early Scarlet, 

. ‘ . : : elle Lucrati - Vicar of Winkfie e ngworth’s Prolific 
discussion of other important fruits of wider cul- yn Panvenee, Wie Nel Hovey’s Seedling, Wilson’s Albany.” 


tivation and interest.”” We were happy to find 
that at the recent meeting, a reform in this re- 
spect was effected, by taking up the discussion of 
apples, small fruits, and grapes before that of 
pears, Another improvement in this meeting 
was the time devoted to the cultivation and dis- 
eases of the Grape and the Pear. This proved 
to the majority of the audience the most interest- 
ing part of the proceedings, but for want of 
space in this number (as the meeting did not 
close until most of the paper was stereotyped) we 
will postpone this part of the discussion. 

Below we give what will be deemed most valu- 
able by all interested in fruit culture, viz.; a com- 
plete list of the various fruits as they will stand 
upon the books of the American Pomological So- 
ciety for the nexttwo years. To secure this, we 
dispatched .to Philadelphia, a very careful and 
experienced reporter for the American Agricultu- 
rist. As our list two years ago, was the only ac- 
curate one published, not even excepting the 
official report of the Society itself, so we hope 
the following will be found perfectly correct. 

For convenience of reference we arrange the list of 
fruits together. Those marked for GENERAL CULTIVATION 
are such as, from all accounts, appear to do well through- 
out the country, so far as tried. As stated above, this list 
was not changed the present year. 

Those fruits in the different lists marked with an as- 
terisk *, are new additions, made tothese several lists at 
the recent meeting, by general vote. 

APPLES. 
FOR GENERAL CULTIVATION. 


Amer. Summer Pearmain, Large Yel!ow Bough, 


Autumn Bough, Melon, 

Baldwin, Minister, ae 
Benoni, Monmouth Pippin, 
Broadwell Apple, Porter, 

Bullock’s Pippin, Primate, 
Carolina June, Rambo, 


Red Astrachan, 

Rhode Istand Greening, 
Roxbury Russet, 
Smith’s Cider, 


Coggswell, 

Danver’s Winter Sweet, 
Early Harvest, 

Early Strawberry, 


Fall Pippin, Summer Rose, 
Fameuse, Swaar, 
Gravenstein, Vandervere, 
Hawley, Wagener, 


William’s Favorite (except 
for light soils), 

Wine Apple, or Hays, 

Winesap. 


High Top Sweeting, 
Hubbardston Nonesuch, 
Jonathan, 
Lady Apple, 
Ladies Sweet, 

APPLES PROMISING WELL. 


Buckingham, Pomme Royal,* 


Bonum* Pryor’s Red,* 
Canon Pearmain,* Rawles Jeannette,* 
Early Joe,* Smoke House, 

Fall Wine,* Stansiil,* 


Summer Queen,* 

Summer Sweet Paradise,* 

White Pippin,* 

White Winter Permain, 

Willow [wig,* 

Winter Sweet Paradise, 

Winthrop Greening, or Lin- 
coln Pippin, 

Willis Sweeting. 


Fornwalder, 

Genesee Chief, 

Jeffries, 

King of Tompkins County, 
Keswick Codlin,* 

Limber Twig,* 

Maiden’s Blush,* 

Mother, 

Primate, 


FOR PARTICULAR LOCALITIES. 


Northern Spy, 
Esopus Spitzenberg, Yellow Bellflower, 
Newtown Pippin, Ribstone Pippin. 


FOR GARDENS....... Garden Royal. 


PEACHES. 
FOR GENERAL CULTIVATION. 


Hill's Chili, 

Large White Cling, 
Madeleine de Courson, 
Morris’ White, 

Old Mixon Free, 

Old Mixon Cling, 
Teton de Venus, 


Canada Red, 


Rergen's Yellow, 
Crawford’s Early, 
Crawford’s Late, 
Coolidge’s Favorite, 
Early York, large, 
Early York, serrated, 
George IV., 

Grosse Mignonne, 


PROMISING WELL. 


Chinese Cling, Gorgos, 
Columbia, J Susquehanna, 
Carpenter’s White Freestone. 


Heath Cling, for Particular Localities, 


‘Collins, 





Beurré d’Anjou, St. Michael Archange. 

Beurré d’Aremberg, 

Beurré Bosc, 

Beurré Clairgeau, 

Beurré Diel, 

Beurré Giffard, 

Beurré Hardy, 
man’s), 

Beurré St. Nicholas, 

Beurré Superfine, 


ON QUINCE STOCK. 


Belle Epine Dumas, 
Belle Lucrative, 
Beurré d’Alencon, 
Beurré d’Amalis, 
Beurré d’Anjou, 
Beurré Diel, 


(Sterck- 


Bloodgood, Beurré Hardy, (Sterckmans), 
Brandywine, Beurré Langelir, 

Buffum, Beurré Superfin, 

Cabot, Buffum, 


Catillac, 

Duchesse d’Angouleme, 
*Easter Beurré, 

Figue d’Alencon, 

Glout Morceau, 


Dearborn’s Seedling, 
Doyenné Boussock, 
Doyenné d’Alencon, 
Doyenné d’Ete, 
Flemish Beauty, 


Fulton, Louise Bonne de Jersey, 
Golden Beurré of Bilboa, Napoleon, 

Howeil, Nouveau Poiteau, 
Kingsessing, Rostiezer, 

Lawrence, Soldat Laboureur, 

Louise Benne de Jersey, St. Michael Archange, 
Madeleine, Urbaniste, ; 
Manning’s Elizabeth, Uvedale’s St. Germain, or 
Onondaga, Belle Angervine, (for bak- 


Gsband s Summer, ing), 

Paradise d’Automne, Vicar of Winkfield, ’ 
Rostiezer, White Doyenné, (Virgalieu 
Seckel, of N. Y.) 

Sheldon, 


PEARS PROMISING WELL. 


Hinkle, 


Adams 
4 Hosen Schenk, 


Alpha, 
Bergen 


8 ull, 
Beurré d’Allert, Jalouise deFontenay Vendée, 


Beurré Gris d’Hiver Nou- Kirtland, 
veau, Limon, 
Beurre Kennes, Lodge, (of Penn.,) 
Beurré Langlier, Merriam, 
Beurré Montgeron,* or Niles, 


Fred’k of Wurtemberg, Nouveau Poiteau, 
Beurré Nantais, ’ 
Chancellor, Omer Pacha,* 
Philadelphia, 
Poire des Nonnes,* 


Comte de Flanders, 
Pinneo, (Boston, ) 


Comptesse d’Alost, 


Conseillier de la Cour, Pius IX., 
Delices d’Hardenpont de Pratt, 

Belgique, Rouselette d’Esperen, 
Dix, Steven’s Genesee, 
Duchesse d’Orleans, Sterling, 


Duchesse de Berry d’Eté, 


Striped Madeleine, 
Emile d’ Heyst, 


Theodore Van Mons, 


Epine Dumis, Uwcehlad,* 
Fondante de Charneuse, Van Assene, (Assche,) 
Fondante de Comice, alker, 
Fondante de Malines, Zepherine Gregoire. 
PLUMS. 
FOR GENERAL CULTIVATION 
Bleecker’s Gage, Munroe. 


Coe’s Golden Drop, Purple Favorite, 
Green Gage, Pance’s Yellow Gage, 
Jefferson, : Purple Gage, 
Lawrence’s Favorite, Reine Claude de Bavay, 
Lombard, _ Smith’s Orleans, 
McLaughlin, Washington. 

PLUMS PROMISING WELL. 
Bradshaw, Ives’ Washington Seedling, 
Duane’s Purple, Pond’s Seedling, 
Fellenberg, River’s Favorite, 


St. Martin’s Quetche, 
White Damson. 


« CHERRIES. 
FOR GENERAL CULTIVATION. 


General Hand, 
German Prune, 


Belle d’Orleans, Early Richmord (for cooking) 
Belle Magnifique, Elton, 
Black Eagle, Governor Wood, 


Graffion, or Bigarreau, 
Coe’s Transparent, Knight’s Early Black, 
Downer’s Late May Duke, 

Early Purple Guigne, Reine Hortense. 


CHERRIES PROMISING WELL. 


American Amber, 
Bigarreau Monstreuse 
Mezel, Kirtland’s Mary, 

Black Hawk, Ohio Beauty, 
Great Bigarreau of Down- Walsh's Seedling, 


Black Tartarian, 


Hovey, 
de Rockport Bigarreau, 


ing, 
¥s Napoleon Bigarreau, for Special Cultivation, 
RASPBERRIES. 
FOR GENERAL CULTIVATIOR. 


Fastolff, Brinckle’s Orange, 
Franconia, Red Antwerp, 
French, Yellow Antwerp. 


Knevet’s Giant, 
RASPBERRIES PROMISING WELL. 


American Red, Hornet,* 
Belle de Fontenay,* Thunderer, 
Walker. 


Ope, — 
Catawissa, ra 





STRAWBERRIES PROMISING WELL. 


Jenny Lind,* Scarlet Magnate, 
Genesee, Walker’s Seedling, 
Le Baron, Triomphe de Gand. 


McAvoy’s Superior, 
; CURRANTS. 

FOR GENERAL CULTIVATION. 
Black Naples, White Dutch, 
; Victoria, White Grape. 
Red Dutch, 

CUBRANTS PROMISING WELL. 


Versailles, 
White Gondoin.* 


Cherry, 
Fertile de Palluau, 
Imperial Yellow,* 


GRAPES. 
FOR GENERAL CULTIVATION: 

OUT-DOOR CULTURE. UNDER GLAss. 
Catawba, * Black Hamburg, 
Concord, Black Frontignan, 
Delaware, Black Prince, e 
Diana, Chasselas de Fontainbleau, 
Isabella. Grizzly Frontignan, 


White Frontignan, 
White Muscat of Alexandria, 


GRAPES PROMISING WELL (Open Culture.) 


Hartford Prolific, Rebecca, 
Logan, Union Village. 


GOOSEBERRIES FoR GENERAL CULTIVATION. — 
Crown Bob; Downing’s Seedling* ; Early Sulphur; 
Green Gage; Green Walnut; Houghton’s Seedling ; 
Iron Monger; Laure. . Mountain Seedling ; Red Cham- 
pagne ; Warrington; Woodward’s White Smith. 


APRICOTS ror GENERAL cULTivaTion. — Breda; 
Large Early ; Moorpark. 


NECTARINES ror GENERAL CULTIVATION.—Down- 
ton; Early Violet ; Elruge. 


BRIEF GENERAL NOTES. 

AppLes.—There were no new varieties adopted 
in the lists, although Dr. Warder of Ohio brought 
forward a long list of fruits well known in the 
West and Southwest, which have not yet ap- 
peared on the Society’s catalogue. 

Smatt Frorrs.— Among these the currant 
seems to be attracting most attention from culti- 
vators. One gentleman in Massachusetts has 
now under cultivation thirty six varieties. The 
cherry currant, now upon the list of “Promising 
well,” was the subject of an interesting debate, 
and a motion to strike it of the list was nearly 
successful, 

SrRawBERRIES.—The two new strawberries 
most praised, were the foreign varieties : Vicom- 
tesse de Hericart and Triomphe de Gand. Ameri- 
can cultivators have of late years despaired of 
procuring any strawberry of value in this country 
from foreign varieties. It Was however remarked 
by Mr. Hovey, that a distinction should be made 
between the English and Continental varieties. 
In Belgium, cultivators have been, propagating 
for some years from our best American sorts, 
and a higher result may be expected from them 
than any we have yet reached. 

Raspserrigs.—The Allen rasberry was, after 
much discussion, and a strong minority vote, 
placed on the list of rejected fruits. Many of 
our native varieties, called thimble berries, were 
brought to notice; the purple cane, or American 
red cane was pronounced by Mr. Downing, “em- 
phatically the farmer’s berry.” 

Grargs.—This fruit seems to be attracting 
more attention, just now, thah any other. New 
seedlings come forward in great number, and 
high hopes are entertained. We are glad to no- 
tice, however, that new and<untried kinds are 
announced cautiously, and every opportunity 
afforded for testing their value before they are , 
offered to the public. 

Mr. Rogers of Massachusetts has been employ- 
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ing his Jeisure hours in hybridizing or crossing 
some of the fine European varieties with our 
American grapes, and has produced 40 varieties 
which he is experimenting still further with, and 
many-of them are of the highest promise. 


Pesrs.—Heretofore this fruit has usurped a 
disproportionably large share of the attention of 
the Society. A healthful, moderate tone seemed 
on this occasion to pervade the discussions, yet 
there -appeared no diminution of enthusiasm, 
and the more than ordinarily large display on the 
tables of the exhibition room spoke well for the 
progress made by our pear cultivators, 
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The Crops—Prospective Prices. 
ee 

A single subscriber in Indiana, has written to 
take exceptions to our remarks last month, in 
regard to the erops of the present year. The 
fact that only one has so written, confirms the 
opinions we expressed, for we expected to hear 
from many other lovalities where the crops are 
not up to the average. A reliable friend, an in- 
telligent, observing eastern farmer, who makes 
now and then an extended visit among his sons 
and relatives, residing in Michigan, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Iowa, called on us to-day, 
and he says “the wheat crop and the growing 
corn all over the Northwest country, where I 
have traveled since July 15th, exceed anything 
that I have ever seen in my life. I don’t see 
what is to be done with all the breadstuffs, this 
year.” Such in effect are most of the reliable 
reports we get direct from unprejudiced visitors 
to the Northwest. But, as hinted last month,we 
freely admit that there are, scattered all over the 
country, limited localities where drouth, frost, 
and in some cases even too much rain, have pro- 
duced short crops. In Missouri, crops are hardly 
an average; in Kansas they have generally fail- 
ed, disastrously so; in Kentucky and Tennessee 
the yield of wheat and corn-will be below an 
average, and in most statés south of latitute 38° 
the cereal crops are bad enough. But in the 
great grain-producing States of the North and 
Northwest, there is no mistake about the yield 
being far above the average, taken as a whole. 

In regard to prices, as a general rule, taking 
one year with another, those producers who have 
sold soon after harvest, have averaged better 
prices than those who have held on six to twelve 
months. This has been our own observation for 
twenty-years past, and every man who has care- 
fully noted the markets, will confirm this. Some- 
times a capital hit has been made by holding 
on, but more frequently the reverse has been the 
case, if we take into account, shrinkage and 
loss in storing, interest on money etc. 

This year we have, so far, offered no advice 
as to the best time to sell, for we think the chan- 
ces about even, every thing considered. The re- 
dundant crop would indicate a decline in prices 
when it all comes tou market. On the other hand, 
the demand to supply the deficiency in the South- 
ern and South Middle states, together with the 
better foreign demand, will probably absorb most 
of the surplus breadstuffs, and keep prices up to 
fair rates, and perhaps carry them to a higher 
point than now. Much-depends upon the result 
of the harvest in Great Britain and on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. Until lately, the harvest pro- 
spects abroad were bad; but each successive 
recent arrival has brought news of better weather 
and improving prospects. We have probably 


* heard the worst, for fears before harvest are 





magnified, not only by farmers themselves, but by | 


speculators who have stocks of grain on hand, 
which they wish to dispose of at high rates. 
From a careful survey of all the information at 
hand, we believe the foreign yield of grain will 
not be as bad as it has been represented, but the 
produet will be below the average, and there will 
be a moderate but not excessive demand for our 
breadstuffs. The effect will be to prevent very 
low prices here, but not to carry them very high. 
We repeat, then, that the chances for higher or 
lower prices are very near equal at this time, and 
for ourselves, we should be governed very much 
by our circumstances—immediate necessity for 
money, conyenience of storage and taking to 
market, etc.—in deciding whether to sell now, 
or wait future developments. 

.P.S. Sept. 19th. The pews from Europe to- 
day indicates better harvest prospects, so much 
so, that there is a considerable decline in wheat 
and flour at London and Liverpool. The New 
York market is consequently falling somewhat, 
but we do not look for any serious effect. All 
the reports of bad crops coming across the Atlan- 
tic for two months past, have not been without 
foundation. The opinion expressed above in re- 
gard to prospective prices, is slightly modified by 
today’s foreign advices, but only slightly so. 

__ OS et 9 





The Barometer on Washing-Day. 
é 5. idling 

Every day’s experience and observation 
strengthen our belief in the usefulness of a ba- 
rometer. To-day an intelligent farmer from 
Connecticut called in to thank us for the explan- 
atory article upon barometers in the August 
Agriculturist. Said he: “I have had a $20 
mercurial barometer in my house many years, 
but not fully understanding it, I made no use of 
it. Your explanations made me understand it; 
I now daily watch its movements, and am gov- 
erned much by it in my plans. Last Monday it 
looked so stormy that wife decided to defer wash- 
ing. As my barometer indicated no change, I 
advised her to goon with the work, Tuesday 
morning it looked fair, but my barometer had 
fallen 3-10ths of an inch- and I predicted rain. 
Wife laughed at my instrument, and congratu- 
lated herself on getting the victory over my 
scientific weather-teller. Well, it rained hard 
more than half of the day....”—The Springfield 
Republican gives the following : 

Several instances of the usefulness of the ba- 
rometer have been made known to us. A gen- 
tleman who had fixed a day for commencing hay- 
ing, found that his barometer on that morning in- 
dicated rain, and he postponed his haying. It 
rained during the day and for two succeeding 
days, but he saved his hay, while his neighbors, 
who had no means of foretelling the weather, cut 
their grass, and lost by the operation. A farmer 
at Chatham, N. Y., hada large quantity of hay 
and grass cut one day, and on going to dinner, 
noticed that the barometer indicated rain. His 
men went immediately to work and saved most 
of the hay and grain, while his neighbors, who 
were not forewarned in time, experienced a loss. 
A physician at Reading had fixed a day for his 
haying; the morning was fine, but the barometer 
said rain, and he deferred mowing, and advised 
his neighbors todo the same. But they laughed 
at him; and went to work, and the rain came at 
noon. Many such facts might be given to show 
the value of a barometer to the farmer. It will 
soon be considered as indispensable as a clock in 
a farmer's kitchen. Those who omitted to study 
the. article on barometers, in our August paper, 
will do well to refer to it. - 





What shall be done with Cotton Seed? 


—o— 


A correspondent from Mississippi puts to us _ 


the following questions: “How much oil can be 
expressed from a ton of cotton seed? How much 
from thé hulled seed by weight?) What will be 
the weight of cake after the oil is pressed out ? 
What machinery would be required to clean the 
seed ready for the press? Cost in .New-York or 
New-Orleans! What is the wholesale price in 
New-York, of the oil, of the cake, of the meal?” 

These questions open a subject of very great 
importance to the cotton planter. It. is whether 
the seed of his main staple, now an article that 
rots at the gin-house, or that is only used for ma- 
nure, can be made profitable to him. The plan 
of our correspondent manifestly is, to purchase 
machinery, to express the oil upon the planta- 
tion, and to use the cake for feeding, if it can be 
made to pay. The question is not whether a 
mechanic or capitalist in Vicksburg, or Natchez, 
who can buy cotton seed at ten cents a bushel, 
can make the manufacture of oil and cake pay, 
but whether the planter can afford to go into this 
business on his own account? What is the cot- 
ton seed really worth to him as he is situated, for 
feeding purposes? We wish to look at this as- 
pect of the question before proceeding to the 
questions touching the machinery, etc. 

Throughout the cotton region, there is a great 
lack of feeding stuffs. Cotton is regarded as the 
main staple, and-every thing else is neglected for 
this. Though it is not regarded as good husband. 
ry by the most intelligent planters, it not unfre- 
quently happens, that the planter does not raise 
his own corn, or pork. In a season of drought 
like this, many a planter will spend thousands of 
dollars for corn, hay, pork, beef, etc., that might 
all be made upon his own plantation. Whatever 
may be the fact in the case, it is generally be- 
lieved that our cultivated grasses will not flourish 
in the cotton belt, and it is only in rare cases 
that the seed is sown. The cows, where they are 
kept, get a meager subsistence from the woods 
and cane brakes, and give milk but a part of the 
year. The main reliance for fodder for mules, 
horses, and horned cattle, is the stalks and grain 
of Indian corn. This plant, which comes from 
the South, and might be made immensely pro- 
ductive and cheap, is very seldom cultivated with 
animal manures, and the crop is much smaller 
than in a less congenial climate, where it has bet- 
ter husbandry. Corn is often, if not always, as 
high in the cotton region as in this market. Im- 
mense quantities of corn go down the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, to find a market upon the cot- 
ton plantations. A dollar is not infrequently paid 
for a bushel of corn, and seventy-five cents is a 
common price. Probably this last figure would 
not be an over estimate for the average price of 
corn in the cotton belt for a term of years. 

In such a region, a new supply of fodder is 
a desideratum, and one of the richest boons that 
could be bestowed upon the planter. We are 
quite confident that he has this desideratum, and 
this boon, in the seed of his great staple. It is 
not until quite recently that the cotton seed t.as 
received any attention as an article of food, or 
that any use has been made of it except as ma- 
nure. Even now it is wasted quite as often as 
saved, and though its value, as a manure, is 
demonstrated, it is thrown into the nearest 
stream, or suffered to rot in the neighborhood of 
the gin. Its value is not yet generally under- 
stood, and there is no large demand, either for 
the oil or for the cake. The whole use of the 
seed is still a matter of experiment,-and it must 
be some years before it can work its way inte 
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popular favor. It is only because the seed could 
be had for a song, that efforts have been made 
to extract oil from it, and to use the cake for 
feeding purposes. A very ingenious machine 
has been invented for hulling the seed, and we 
have cake and oil made from the hulled and un- 
hulled seed. The cotton seed oil is used ‘for va- 
rious economical purposes, and the meal gives 
pretty general satisfaction so far as it is used. 
The crude oil is quoted in the prices current at 
about fifty cents a gallon, and the refined at about 
eighty. The meal has sold in Northern markets 
at about one dollar and fifty cents the hundred 
weight the past season. This we suppose to be 
the meal of the cake ground after the oil is ex- 
pressed. Of course the meal made from the 
seed before pressing, would be much more valua- 
ble for feeding purposes. Judging -from the 
market prices of the oil and of the meal, cotton 
seed at the planter’s gin is not worth less than a 
dollar a bushel as an article of fodder. How far 
the corn mills would answer to grind cotton 
seed we are not able to say, but we should sup- 
pose they would make the meal sufficiently fine 
for feeding. Every large plantation has its own 
mill, generally at the gin-house, and the same 
machinery that makes corn meal would serve to 
make cotton seed meal. We should like to see 
sone experiments madeto establish this point. 
Our present belief is, that the cotton seed is 
worth a great deal more to the planter to feed to 
his cattle, than it would be to sell to the manu- 
facturer, or to work up himself into oil and cake 
for market. 

The system of husbandry pursued upon the 
cotton plantation, is rapidly destroying the soil, 
and deserves the reprobation of every intelligent 
cultivator. Nothing but cotton is sold from the 
plantation, and no pains are taken to make ma- 
nures, and to restore the wasting fertility.of the 
soil, The use of cgtton seed is some compensa- 
tion to the land for the constant drain upon it. It 
would be worth still more to the land if it could 
be passed through- the bodies of animals, be 
mixed with muck or soil, and the compost be ap- 
plied to the cultivated fields. To turn the seed 
into oil and cake for market, would be only to 
hasten the destruction of the plantation, a pro- 
cess that is going on too fast already. 

If the plan of our correspondent is to make oil, 
and feed the cake upon his plantation, that would 
indeed be a partial remedy, if the manure were 
saved. But we do not believe that the oil can be 
economically expresséd where the meal of the 
ground seed (not the cake) is worth a dollar, or 
even seventy-five cents a bushel. .What the cot- 
ton planter most needs, is not a new vegetable 
product to send to market, but more feeding stuff 
for his animals, a good system of saving manure, 
and applying it to his cultivated fields, to make 
amends for the drain of his great staple upun the 
soil. As he now manages, in any of the upland 
districts where the overflow of stréams does not 
manure his lands for him, he is all the while dis- 
sipating his capital by selling the fertility of his 
soil, and doing nothing to restore it. He may in- 
crease his force of laborers, and his bank-stock, 
but at the end of a term of years, he generally 
finds that he has lost his plantation. The land 
that once produced one and two bales of cotton 
to the acre, will not produce a quarter of that 
yield; will not indeed pay- for cultivation, and is 
turned out to .old field. Ifhe can purchase no 
new land in his vicinity, he must sell out, and go 
to Texas, or some other new country. 

It is this wasteful husbandry tliat has desolated 
the older cotton: States, and that is now pouring 
such a tide of emigration into Texas, where the 





same process will be repeated, unless a wiser 
husbandry prevail... Nothing is worthy of the 
name of husbandry, that does not enrich the land 
as well as its owner. It is worse than Vandal- 
ism to dissipate the-inheritance of our children. 
Husbandry will so use the soil that they shall 


have a richer possession than we have inherited. 
* 
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Tim Bunker on Feeding with Oil Meal. 
_—~<»>—- 

“Tt’s no. use to try it,” said Jotham Sparrow- 
grass, as he poked his cane into the tub where I 
was preparing a mess for my fattening cattle. 

“ No use to try what, said I?” 

“Why, to fat cattle with iled: meal. You see 
the thing has been tried, time and agin, over on 
the Island, and failed. Never could make the 
cattle eat the stinking stuff. Job Woodhull, and 
Zophar Mills, both tried itone Summer. Yousee 
they had heern a great deal about feeding ani- 
mals with ile meal, and they took it into their 
heads to make a lot out of fish ile and Indian 
meal. They had-a plenty of ile from their fish 
works, and they put in about five gallons to a 
barrel of meal, and mixed it up well: They tried 
to get oxen to eat it, but it was no go. They 
kept trying every thing with it for a week or 
more, and by that time it was about the stinken- 
est mess that was ever got up on the Island, 
where they are famous for smells, especially in 
the fish season. I guess they have'nt heerd the 
the last of that ile meal yet.” 

‘‘ The oxen were sensible brutes for not touch- 
ing such stuff,’ said I. “But you see, Uncle 
Jotham,this is not that kind of oil meal. 

“Du tell!” 

“You know there are certain kinds of plants 
that produce oil-bearing seeds, and when they 
are pressed for the sake of the oil, a cake re- 
mains, which isegood for manure or for proven- 
der. They press rape seed and the castor oil 
bean, and the refuse cake "makes a very good 
manute. They’press flax seed to get linseed oil 
for painting, and cotton seed to get oil for burn- 
ing, fur making soap, and other purposes, The 
cake that remains is ground up into meal, and is 
fed to cattle.” 

“ Well, I never paid much attention to it. But 
I allers thot oil meal was such as they made on 
the Island.” 


This talk with Uncle Jotham occurred mére 
than a year ago, when I first. begun to use the 
meal made from linseed and cotton seed cake. 
I had not much faith in it myself, when I begun 
to use it, though I ought to have had. For lin- 
seed cake has been used for fattening cattle, and 
various feeding purposes, for several generations. 
It is astonishing to see how little faith people have 
in any thing they have not seen and tried. 

In England, if a farmer has ~-got to purchase 
feeding stuff, he is certain to invest in oil cake. 
In this country, it is pretty certain to be corn, or 
oats. Almost all the oil cake made in this coun- 
try is ‘sent to a foreign market, because very few 
of our farmers have tried it. Once in a while 
we find an imported farmer like John Johnston 
of Geneva, or the dairy farmers, using oil eake 
for feeding. But not one farmer in a hundred 
has ever seen it or tried it. As a rule, they have 
no faith in buying any thing to keep up their cat- 


tle in high condition. They sell grain, and feed 


out hay andgrass. These, no doubt, are the sta- 
ple articles of fodder, but al cattle will do better 
to have some addition to hay and grass. I have 
always fed every thing I could raise on my farm, 
oats, buckwheat, rye, and roots, and have no 





doubt it pays. If any body can use grain to a 
profit, the farmer can. The man who buys his 
grain expects-to make a profit’on it, and in most 

cases, does so. Why should not the farmer feed 
his grain and make the profit himself? If there 
is a profit in feeding twenty bushels of corn to’a 

bullock, of say, three dollars, the farmer, especi- 

ally if he live near a good market, can make the’ 
profit a little better than any body else. He wants 

the manure for his land, and-the manure is oh 

the soil where it will be plowed in. There is no 

expense for carting it three or four miles from 

the village, or of shipping it fifty miles, or more, 

from the city. 

I always liked to feed grain, corn meal, oats, 
etc., but I think now the oil meal pays better 
than even the grains. The linseed meal comes 
pretty high, and that is one-great objection to its 
use. But the cotton seed meal comes even cheap- 
er than corn meal, and I think does better than 
linseed, pound for pound. ; 

I had not used it a month,: before Jake Frink 
came along one morning and hailed me, 

“What ye ben duin: tv yer cattle lately, Mr. 
Bunker? I see the hair looks mighty sleek and 
shiny as ef it had been combed: with a fine tooth 
comb, and had some intment on tu it.” 

“You are right neighbor, but the ointment was 
applied on the inside. I have been feeding with 
oil meal.” 

‘“* What upon airth is ile meal, never heern of 
sich stuff.” . 

“ Well there is a fellow up here -in Shadtown 
has started the business of pressing cotton seed 
oil, and sells the meal from the ground cake, to 
the farmers.” 

Jake Frink was about right in describing the 
glossy coat of my yoke of oxen, though, perhaps, 
I did not do full-credit to John’s curry comb, and 
wisp of straw. They are Devons, and John takes 
a good deal of pride in polishing them down, es- 
pecially when he drives a load of wood to market 
in Shadtown. Whether any body looks out of the 
window, at the young farmer’s team, or at his 
wood, I am not able to say. He is uncommon 
fond of going to see Sally at the parsonage; I 
have noticed lately, and the span of Black Hawks 
are quite as shiny as the oxen. Probably he don't 
want to disagrace his sister, when he is in town. 

I have been trying this feed for a year or more, 
and think I get more for my money, than in any 
kind of feed that I buy. It comes considerable 
cheaper than corn meal, and goes further in 
making milk, butter, cheese, beef, anuttom pork, 
etc. It is excellent for working cattle, making 
them shed their coats early if the Spring, and 
keeping them in good flesh. _ It increases the pro- 
duct of milk from twenty to. thirty per cent, de- 
pending, somewhat, upon the condition of the 
cow, I have found about. two quarts a day 
enough for a single animal. If fed too liberally, 
it gives the milk ‘an unpleasant flavor. It keeps 
the éattle in good thriving condition. In making“ 
beef, a larger quantity should be used; there is 
no bad taste imparted to the-meat. ~ 

Almost all cattle are a little shy in eating it at 
first, and, in“this respect, they are pretty much 
like their owners in buying it. “But if a small 

quantity isemixed with some palatable food, they 
will eat it, and soon become very fond of it. One 
great advantage in using this, and the linseed 
cake meal, is the excellent quality of the manure 
It seems’to do execution on the land like hog 
manure. I have never had such a yard of ma- 
nure as I carted out this last Spring, and I think 
it must be owing, im part, tothe two tuns°of cot 
ton.seed meal used by my’cattle last Winter. It 
would haxe inade a great difference in the looks 
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of my farm, if I had begun to use this article, ten 
years ago. But we must all live to learn. 

Yours to command, 
Hookertown, Ct., Sep. 1860.} Timotuy Bunker, Esq. 





Wheat and Chess—Once More. 
$500 rewarp. 
—lL~—— 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

I’ve been aching for more than thirty years, to 
give editors of agricultural journals ‘fits,’ for you 
are the most arrogant chaps, we farmers have 
anything todo with. Just look how you treat us 
on the old chess question, ‘ You are tired of it ;” 
then to settle it, you launch off into learned names 
of some authorities, no farmer knows of, and 
treat them to a dish of Bromus Secalina, and in- 
sinuations of the silly notiofis of ‘‘ common people,” 
intimating that farmers don’t know enough to 
last them upa short hill. You call for speci- 
mens, when they affirm their experience of hav- 
ing seen the fact of Chess and Wheat growing 
together, as if we were either liars, or were in- 
eapable of judging of what we see. Now I’ve 
lived some sixty three years, and once in that 
time I have seen a head ‘of wheat and a sprangle 
(as we call it) of chess growing on one stalk, in 
the then Territory of Michigan, and showed it to 
many of my neighbors, men and women, well able 
to judge of what they saw, common as they might 
be. I also in that same Territory, saw chess 
growing on more than a dozen stalks of flaz, and 
having some seven or eight hands hoeing corn 
on my land at the time, I called them to witness 
the fact. Some of those men are now living, 
good men and true, and reminded me of it two 
years ago when I was there on a visit. Again, 
fifteen years ago, when I first settled here, a 
brother-in-law of mine broke up ten acres of new 
Jand, part prairie, part barrens; on one side, 
about six rods from the edge of said lot, ran an 
old road, which didn’t get breken much with the 
rest, being hard. He sowed the plumpest, clean- 
est wheat I ever saw, on said lot. The result 
was an abundant crop of beautiful wheat, ex- 
eepting the said strip of road, uf some eight feet 
wide and forty rods long—which was chess, 
stout enough to bear up a cradle. Now sir, you 
may call chess by any name you choose, but it 
wont explain how that strip of chess came where 
clean wheat was sown the previous season. 
There was no chess in the wheat on either side 
of the said road. This fact was witnessed by 
some 6f the best farmers in the town, and many 
of them are here now, and often speak of it. I 
dent say wheat turns to, or is transmuted to chess, 
for I think I can explain it upon the principles of 
natural science ; but that wasn’t the object of 
the present article. It was to get up a little 
modesty in editors of agricultural papers, and 
prevent their squirtations of so much learned 
dyestuff into the eyes of old eye witmesses of 
what said editors deem a delusion. What inthe 
name of common sense, can Bromus Secalina 
have to do with the fact of the appearance of 
chess where wheat was sown! Then to call for 
specimens as though you, because you are an edi- 
tor had any better senses than observing farmers. 

Now sir, I believe in book farming and read all 
I can get hold of on the subject, have taken an- 
other agricultural paper and yours in ’57, and my 
son takes yours now—and I another paper ; but I 
don’t believe all you together can see a stalk of 
wheat and chess growing in company on the same 
stem more sure than.I or any other old or young 
farmer, though we may be common folks. 

Kane Co,, Ill. Joun R. Rosinson. 


Remarss.—Mr. Robinson must fee] better now, 








after having “‘spoken his mind.” His bile has 
rather overflowed and run down into his ink a 
little, but we are too benevolent to withhold a 
letter, the insertion of which will alleviate an 
“aching of more than thirty years’ standing,” 
and we shall try not to personally appropriate 
any of those “ fits.” We don't know what agri- 
cultural editors he is driving at, as, with few ex- 
ceptions, our acquaintances among the fraternity 
are very modest men; and it could not well be 
otherwise. It is the universal rule, that while ‘a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing,’ because it 
puffs a man up, and makes him “arrogant,” a good 
deal of knowledge makes a man humble. Agri- 
cultural editors devote their chief attention to 
gathering knowledge from a wide field of obser- 
vation, and they ought to be, and we believe gen- 
erally are, far from ‘‘ arrogant.” Is not Mr. R. 
a little arrogant in assuming to speak for all the 
“common people!” We havea strong admira- 
tion for that class—those possessed of common 
sense, and have flattered ourselves until this day 
that we were born and brought up among them. 
In the article overhauled by Mr. R., we did quote 
from a foreign writer who speaks of the “ com- 
mon (superstitious) people” of Europe. When 
we spoke of the cultivators of this country, we 
called them farmers—a name we deem the most 
honorable. But enough on this point. In our 
former article, page 234, we spoke of the impos- 
sibility of one species of plants changing or 
transmuting into another. Chess, called by bot- 
anists, bromus secalina, is a distinct species from 
wheat, called by botanists, ériticum, and nothing 
but a miracle—a direct act of Providence—can 
cause one of these species to change into, or pro- 
duce the other species. 

So confident of this are we, and so desirous, 
withal, to set at rest a question of this kind, that 
we make the following offer : 

$500 Rewarv.—The Publisher of the American 
Agriculturist will pay a reward of $500 to any 
person who will prove by clear unmistakable ex- 
periment, to the satisfaction of intelligent and 
disinterested parties, that chess can be produced 
from wheat. No other conditions are made, 
than simply that the experiments shall be so con- 
ducted that there can be no mistake about the 
transmutation. 

Let us add that we do not call in question the 
veracity of those who assert that they have seen 
chess grown from wheat kernels. We have no 
doubt they believe what they assert; but, in the 
full conviction that there is some mistake about 
it, and to encourage experiments, we make the 
above offer in good faith, and will most cheerful- 
ly pay the reward if a single case of transmuta- 
tion can be proved. Let those interested make 
the trial, and if they succeed once, it will of 
course be easy to repeat the experiment under 
circumstances that will admit of no doubt. 
Oe ee 

Grain Crops OF THREE STaTeEs.—Some idea 
may be formed of the rapid growth of the West 
from the statistics of grain exported from three 
States from Aug. 20th 1859 to July 15th, 1860, 
The figures are taken from accounts of the ac- 
tual shipments at the Upper Mississippi ports. 


Wheat. Oats. |O'r grain. Total. 
From Minnesota.1,050,685| 538,500) 57,100) 1,646,285 








Iowa...... 1,254,840 297,120 25,970} 1,577,930 
Wisconsin. 486,720 354,390 27,113 £68,223 
Total... .2,792,245] 1,190,010) 110,183] 4,092,438 








When it is remembered that, but a few years 
since, this whole territory was almost unbroken 
prairie, the above figures are almost beyond be- 
lief. The exports for the next and succeeding 
years will, without doubt, far exceed the above 
amounts, 





For the American Agriculturist, 


Plan of Sheep House. 


—_—o— 


I have a shed 20x30 all inclosed, except 10 feet 
in front which is left open. It is inclosed with 
boards running up and down, and cracks 4an inch 
wide are left between each two boards, to give free 
circulation of air. All around the inside of the 
building, (except at the doors.) 44 inches inside 
of the principal sill, is another sill framed in, so 
as to leave its top 6 inches lower than the top of 
the outer one. On this space of 44 inches I lay 
a plank floor. Two feet from the outside of the 
floor I have 2x4 scantling put up about 12 feet 
apart, toe-nailed to the floor, and spiked to joists 
above. A board or plank 7 inches wide is spiked 
on to these uprights, and 24 feet high, a 2x4 strip 
is also spiked to the scantlings. Upright boards 
7 inches wide are nailed to the plank, and to this 
strip, leaving a space 7 inches wide between each 
two boards. The center of the shed, inside of 
the inner sills on the floor is left 1 foot lower than 
the top of the sill. The figure shows a section of 
the side of the building with the platform and 
rack. 

















Put the hay in behind the scantling and boards, 
and the sheep jump up onto the floor, and put 
their heads through the 7 inch spaces between the 
boards and eat. When they attempt to step back 
and pull the hay out, they step off the floor and 
at once abandon it. In this way they are pre- 
vented from pulling the hay out under their feet, 
and no matter how many sheep are fed, they will 
not waste a pound of hay during the Winter, I 
put my hay in the loft of this building, leaving 
holes in each corner for putting it down, and in 
wintering 50 sheep every Winter, the saving and 
convenience pays for the building. Istack wheat 
straw in the yard, keep them by themselves with 
free access to water, and never have a poor sheep, 
though feeding hay but once a day. 

L. S. Ketcuum. 


eee —— 
bd 


Wayne Co, N. Y. 





For the American Agriculturist. 


How to keep Potatoes. 

More potatoes are spoiled through sweating 
than freezing. I never lose any, but save them 
thus: I raise the place six inches where I 
want the pit or hole, beating it hard with the 
spade. I throw the potatoes on, shaping like 
a pyramid, and cover thickly with straight clean 
straw. I then commence at the bottom, throw- 
ing on the earth and trampling it hard with my 
feet; one foot thick is plenty. When within a 
foot of the top, I make a hole in the straw with 
my hand, and put in a small funnel, one foot long 
and three inches square. Close the straw tight 
around the funnel, and cover closely with earth, 
clapping the whole solid with the spade. Let the 
funnel remain two weeks, (cover it with a small 
board in case of rain,) then take it out, close the 
hole with straw, cover with earth, place a 
green sod on the top, set four small forked stakes 
in the ground around the heap, cover with boards 
to keep off rain, and I will insure your potatoes, 

Allen Co., Ind. WwW. W. 
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FRONT ELEVATION, FACING THE STREET. 
Barn Plans, 


BY N. B. ABBOTT, WATERTOWN, CONN. 
ea, 

We present another selection from the fifty 
three plans for barns, sent in competition for the 
prize offered in the February Agriculturist (p. 60). 
This fulfils all the conditions required, viz.: ‘‘to 
front the north side of an East and West street, 
and be accessible in front and rear; to have a 
floor for three 4-wheeled vehicles and a sleigh; 
to contain stalls for four horses and two cows; 
also a tool-room and work-shop combined, with 
ample space for farm and garden implements; 
rooms for garden truck, hay, straw, feed bins, 
ete., and to cost $900 to $1200.” The drawings 
of Mr. Abbott’s plan were very neatly executed, 
and a study of the engravings and description 
will afford several suggestions of value to every 
one designing to construct a barn of any form, or 
for whatever purpuse—.... The engravings are 
all reduced toa scale of one inch to sixteen feet— 
The size of the building is 32x40 feet. Hight 
of posts 23 feet. Hight of basement, 7 feet in the 
clear; hight of first story, 8 feet in the clear.— 


The Evevarion Pian shows the general style 
of finish. (The rear may be finished in the same 
style, or more plainly according to its exposure 
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Fig. A ipnaccg OR CELLAR PLAN. 


Fig. 2. Basement PLin.—A is the manure cel- 
lar, with piers to support the floor.—B is a root 
cellar, with bins, c, c, c, along the side. Each bin 





has a window or slide, d,in the wall, through 
which to unload the roots directly into the sev- 
eral bins. This is a convenient labor-saving ar- 
rangement for any barn where the space outside 
of the wall is clear for driving along side.—Z is 
a passage way to the bottom of the stairs at /. 
At g, is an opening outward, with an incliged 
plane long enough and at such an angle as to 
admit of backing a team down to draw out the 
manure. The outside walls are of stone, 18 inches 
thick; the partition walls and piers of brick, 12 
inches in thickness. (The bottom of the cellar 
will need to be grouted, and the walls laid with 
hydraulic cement mortar, to keep the manure from 
settling under them and out into the vegetable 
cellar. The door represented below f is objection- 
able as it will allow the escape of the efiluvia of 
the manure in to the vegetable cellar. The par- 
tition wall will need to be built up closely to the 
flooring for a similar reason; and the opening at 
g should be ample to secure free ventilation, and 
prevent gases and odors from rising to the stalls.) 

Fig. 3. Main Froor.—d is the main carriage 
floor, 10x88 according to the scale. This will 
admit the three carriages and sleigh, but not 
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Fig. 3—MAIN FLOOR—OR GROUND PLAN. 


conveniently, as there is scarcely room for them 
to pass each other readily; while to get out 
one standing in the middle, would require the 
running out of another in front or rear of it. The 
doors, é, 7, slide on rollers at the bottom.—Z is a 
room for garden truck ; Ja tool-room ; K a work- 
shop; /a chimney flue, if a fire is needed in the 
work-shop; ma work bench ; 2 a ventilator ex- 
tending from the cellar to the roof, with flues ex- 
tending into it from the main and second stories. 
O, 0, 0, are six stalls for horses and cows. The 
mangers p, p, are placed in one corner of the head 
of the stalls. A trough, g, not represented here, 
extends along under all the feed boxes, into which 
water can be thrown from the pnmp shown at r, 
near the feed box, s. Trap-doors, ¢, are placed 
below each stall for the manure to be thrown 
through, into the cellar. (We suppose the rear of 
each stall is to be left open to be entered by the 
animals from the carriage floor. This is objec- 
tionable. Cows might injure the carriages ; and 
besides, the vehicles should be shut off from the 
stench, and especially from the dust of the stalls 
and feeding rooms.) The floor of the carriage 
room may be raised two inches or so above the 
stalls, if desired, and the stall floors be inclined, 
and supplied with gutters to carry off urine. (This 
is important, both for preserving cleanliness in 
the stalls, and also for increasing the stock of 





manure.) At u, stairs lead down into the cel- 
lar ; v is a bin for oats and grain, or ship-feed, etc. 
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Fig. 4—sECOND FLOOR, OR CHAMBER PLAN. 


Fig. 4. Seconp Frioor, or Cuamper.—The 
large room (1) is designed to hold ten tuns of 
hay, and two tuns of straw ; (2) is the ventilator 
from below ; and (3) the chimney. The feeding- 
racks are shown at (4); and hoppers for throw- 
ing down cut feed at (5). A cutting machine is 
shown at (6) ; anda box for mixing feed at (7). 
A feed or grain bin is placed at (8), behind and 
over the stairway (9). The passage way over 
the mangers is covered over, at seven feet high, 
tomake room for storing the above. 

The roof is designed to be framed with truss 
rafters, so as to support the beams, leaving the 
upper story clear for storing hay. The roof is 
to be covered with ‘the best pine shingles; the 
outside covering of the building to be of second 
quality matched pine boards, or be clap-boarded. 

The estimated cost of the whole, is in the neigh- 
borhood of $1000. This is calculated from the 
cost of materials and labor in Waterbury, Ct., and 
would, of course, vary somewhat with the local- 
ity where the building is to be erected. [We 
think from the objections already stated, an‘ 
from others that will occur to every one, that 
while the above plan has several good features, 
it isnot, on the whole, so good as the one to 
which the premium was awarded. (See August 
number, page 240.) To one feature in this plan 
we strongly object, viz., the placing of hay-racks 
above the horses’ heads. They allow seed to 
fall into the eyes and manes of the animals, and 
the hay is continually exposed to -the rising 
breath. Hay should always be in boxes or man- 
gers below the head, and be put in from the 
front, instead of being dropped down from above.] 
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Maxine Lanp.—The City ef Boston, Mass., is 
engaged in filling in somegswo hundred acres of 
swamp flats immediately west of the Common. 
The material for filling is brought seven miles on 
rail tracks, employing ten locomotives, one hun- 
dred cars, and an army of workmen. _ It is 
estimated that four years will be required ta 
complete the work, and that the land thus made 
will be worth ten million dollars, 
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Tue Porato Ror appears to be extending 
the present year. Accounts from the West 
speak of great losses, and a general scarcity is 
apprehended. {n Europe, also, it is said the dis- 
ease prevails more widely than for many years, 
In Ireland where this is a national crop, and a 
failure is a serions calamity, there is much anxi- 
ety felt, as the rot exists to a considerable extent. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 


Cheap Building for Storing Roots. 


Seeing plans for keeping turnips in former num- 
hers of the American Agricullurist, prompts me to 
give to my farming brothers the benefit of my 
vlan of a very cheap and safe house for storigg 
potatoes, turnips, and all other roots intended for 
Winter use. It may be built by any farm hand, 
with proper instructions, with but little more la- 
bor than is required to bury a few hurdred bush- 
els of roots in the usual way. In the first place, 
I dig a cellar of a size to suit the quantity, say 16 
fect long, 10 feet wide, and 6 feet deep, which 
will hold about 700 bushels. Over this, a top or 
cover is built thus: Take two logs, each 20 feet 
long, and two others each 14 feet long; hew two 
sides of them, shoulder them together, and lay 
them on flat stones around the cellar, which will 
leave a space of 1} feet from the edge all around. 
Next take two logs of same length of the short 
ones, hew one side and Jay on the top of them, 
saddle the ends and put a pair of long ones on, 
(after the style of building an ordinary log house). 
Build on up until the sides come together at the 
top, by placing each log inside of the one below 
it, giving the sides a slant of about 40 degrees. 
Carry up one end slanting like the sides, and the 
other one perpendicular, in which cut a door 2}x4 
feet. Fit a box in the back end, asa funnel to 
use in filling the house ; cover the sides and back 
with flat rails, or rough boards put at right 
angles with the logs; put on straw, or leaves to 
keep the earth from rotting the timbers, and cover 
with the earth that was dug out, about a foot thick; 
fill in the front between the logs with mortar. 
Top off with green grass sqd, and you will have 
a mound in your kitchen yard; that will be pleas- 
ant tolook at. With the mercury far below 
zero, potatoes keep in my cellar with perfect 
safety. If deemed advisable, a small ventilator 
may be put in the top, to take off the moisture 
without risk. (This will be needed at least until 
hard freezing weather.—Eb.) Poe. Ss. 


Sandy Spring, Md. 
eee eee ee 





Manure Cellars. 





Often as we have set forth the importance of 
these cellars or pits for the manufacture and 
preservation of manure, we feel that the half has 
not beentold. Our own successful use of such 
a cistern induces us to speak of itnow. The 
farmer must prosper, if at ail, by savings as well 
as by gainings. If the banker’s vault should 
have only a small hole where his deposits could 
he constantly filched away, it would diminish his 
annual gains decidedly. So if the farmer’s stock 
of manure is continually wasting in sun and 
wind and rain, he is a great and continual loser. 

Manure mixed from time to time with straw, 
leaves, and other refuse matter, in the open 
barn-yard, is better than that which is uncared 
for ; but dung, both liquid and solid, carefully 
saved in a covered pit, and mixed every few 
days with plaster, chareoal-dust, dry muck, etc., 
ahsorbing every particle of urine, and preventing 
the escape of ammonia, is better still. 

Our readers are, perhaps, somewhat familiar 
with the different methods of making these cel- 
lars. We will, however, briefly say, that they 
may be dug out of the ground, four to six feet 
ceep, and as wide as may be wanted, then 
planked up firmly, or laid up with hewn logs, the 
crevices rammed with clay, or they may be built 
of stones, laid in water-lime cement. They may 
be put underneath the stables, or partly under 
and partly outside, but constructed so as to re 








ceive the daily cleanings of the stalls. If under 
the barn, the floors overhead should be made very 
tight, so as to prevent the rising of pungent odors 
into the stalls and lofts above. 

The providing of good absorbents for use in 
these cellars, is a very important matter. Ifene 
has access to a peat-bog, he is well off. If not, 
let him go to the borders of his several fields, 
where the plow and hoe do not reach, and where 
the turf has become thick and rich; let him eart 
off an abundance of this, and stack it up under 
the barn where it will be kept dry: As his ma- 
nure is thrown into the cellar, let this also go in 
to keep it company, a little at a time, and often. 
Or, lacking such turf, let him use forest leaves, 
rotten chips, scrapings from the road side, or 
saw dust, or spent tan bark. Be sure and provide 
as much in bulk of this material as there will be 
of manure. 

This work of gathering up materials for com- 
post may be done at odd spells, when the regular 
labors of the farm do not press, Gather up 
everything, and remember that every little helps. 
We are tired of hearing farmers complain of 
their hard lot, their seanty manure, bad seed, bad 
tools, bad horses, bad land, bad everything, when 
the farmer is more to blame than all beside. Let 
such fault-finders bestir themselves and act with 
more energy and forethought. As to manure 
saving, we have suggested, above, one method, 
and a good one; but the method of this and many 
other things is not so important as the doing of it. 
Who will do it? 3 
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Hints on Green Manuring. 
ae 

A Pennsylvanian wishes to know what crop 
will afford a good bite for the cows in the Spring, 
and also answer to turn in for wheat in the Fall? 
It is somewhat difficult to pasture a crop, and 
plow it under at the same time. One can not 
very well eat his cake and keep it too. Rve fur- 
nishes good feed earlier than almost any other 
crop. But if one expects to make manure of it, 
it should be left to grow until in blossom, and 
then be plowed under. If fed through May and 
June, the growth must be small, and not much 
benefit will arise from plowing it under. The 
better way in husbandry is to do one thing at a 
time, and to do it thoroughly. If the land needs 
manure, and is so far from the barn that fertil- 
izers can not be carted economically, it is brought 
into good heart by turning in green crops. When 
this is done, we should make a business of it, and 
turn in two crops in a season, or one crop of full 
growth. 

We may sow Fall rye on the corn stubble, as 
is proposed by our correspondent, turn it in, the 
last of June or first of July, and sow buekwheat 
immediately, which will be fit to turn in the last 
of August. Or we may sow clover in the same 
way, and follow with buckwheat. This will 
give two full crops, and restore a very large mass 
of vegetable matter to the soil. The rotation 
which our correspondent mentions, viz.; corn, 
oats, wheat, and grass, would be improved by 
one year in potatoes or some other root crop. In 
a farming district so near a good market as Bucks 
county, Pa., we doubt very much whether green 
manuring is economical. There ought to be a 
steady and remunerative demand for animal pro- 
ducts—beef, pork, mutton, veal, lamb, butter, 
cheese, eggs, poultry, ete., and every vegetable 
product should be consumed upon the farm, and 
large quantities of manure be manufactured to 
keep the land in ahighly productive state. Where 
there is a good market for animal products, it is 
much better economy to manure with animal 





fertilizers, than with vegetable. If, while the 
ground is in corn and in roots, it is manured 
with fifty or more Joads (half cords) of good ma- 
nure, it will bear a crop of wheat, and two or three 
crops of grass without manure. 

The best roots for feeding are carrots, beets, 
mangel wurzel, and turnips, one, or all of them, 
according to the circumstances of the farmer and 
the kind of stock kept. These fed out to stock 
with -hay and grain, make large quantities of 
manure, and keep the land in good heart. 
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What our Neighbors Think of Us. 
FOREIGN OPINION OP AMERICAN FARMERS 
——— 

America is a great country no doubt, but there 
are some things to be learned yet from our ob- 
serving neighbors. The following extract from a 
report on our agriculture made by Mr. Irvine, of 
the British Delegation, to the home government, 
contains truths we have repeatedly set forth, but 
which need to be continually “kept before the 
people,” until a reform is effected. Mr. Irvine 
says: “The immense extent of territory, and 
the comparative scantiness of the population, 
have induced a good deal of carelessness in the 
cultivation of the soil. The price of land being 
low, the proprietors have found it more econom 
ical to work out their land, than to expend their 
capital in manures and other means for preserv- 
ing its productive qualities; and when the soil 
has become exhausted, the owners have left it 
for some new settlement. The consequence of 
this has been that, instead of full and abundant 
crops, in many parts of older settled portions of 
the country the fields do not yield at present 
half as much as formerly, and in many localities 
not a third, nor even a quarter, as much; and 
that, notwithstanding the advantages of climate, 
the facility of transport to available markets, and 
the lightly taxed condition of farmers and plant- 
ers, the ratio of increase in agricultural products 
ofthe United States is not in proportion to the 
increase of population.” 

$n et 9 
For the American Agriculturist. 
On Management in Farming. 
—aig 

One defect in some of the younger farmers of 
this day, is want of good management. They 
begin their errors, perhaps, by buying too much 
land, and running into debt for it. And this mis- 
step they follow up -by other misjudgments in 
buying tools, eattle, seeds, manure, etc. No 
sooner do they begin their year’s work, than the 
interest on their borrowed money begins to accu- 
mulate; it rolls up, day after cay, in rain and 
sunshine, Summer and Winter, and it eats up no 
small part of their earnings. They get discour- 
aged, and, as aconsequence, work less hopefully, 
less energetically, and with less success. 

Somebody has remarked that in England, 
where taxes are laid upon everything, it costs 
about as much to rent a farm, as it doves in this 
country to buy one. This compels the farmer to 
be very economical, industrious, and careful in 
his management of all the details of his year’s 
work. Nota particle of manure is suffered to 
lie out in the sun and rain, or to leach off into 
the brooks. Nota square foot of ground is al- 
lowed to lie idle, certainly not to grow noxious 
weeds. Nota hired hand or member of the fam- 
ily, who does not keep busy at work, contributing 
something, directly or indirectly, to the general 
stock of income. Thes@ things, our brethren in 
the old country are compelled to do, to live at all 
by farming. Now, why should not we do some- 
thing like it from choice, and in order to prosper ? 
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Doubtless, it is sometimes wise and necessary 
to farm with borrowed ‘money, but it is offen a 
hazardous business. Better .work on a little 
smaller scale, and use more management, than 
attempt a great deal at considerable risk. That 
spectre of debt will haunt the farmer day and 
night, and rob him of much of his peace. Unwise 
it certainly is for the farmer to buy more land 
than he needs, to pay for it more than it is worth, 
and to manage it with no skill at all. First, 
let him sit down and compute how many 
acres he actually needs, how he will work them, 
and how much they are sure to return in profits: 
then, let him think seriously of purchasing. Nor 
let him forget that he will want money also for 
implements, stock, seeds, hired help, etc., and 
some laid up against “a rainy day.” If these 
things are all taken into the account, he will be 
somewhat cautious in his investments in land. 
By all means, let nothing be done in a hasty 
and thoughtless manner, taking it for granted 
that, somehow or othér, all will turn out well in 
the end. Success will not come by accident. * 
———— — + et @ 
For the American Agriculturist. 


Blinks froma Lantern...... XXII. 


BY DIOGENES REDIVIVUS. 


HINTS FROM THE CENSUS. 





The census man has been round, 
and we are beginning to get 
glimpses ofthe change that is 
coming over the farming dis- 
tricts of the country. Whoever 
has made himself familiar with 
past census returns, has had occasion to notice 
that in many of the exclusively farming towns in 
the older States, there has been no substantial 
increase of population or wealth for the half cen- 
tury ending with 1850. To be sure, such towns 
are not very numerous in the New-England 
States, for there, almost every stream is dammed, 
and manufacturing villages or single establish- 
ments have sprung up in most of the towns, to 
diversify the industry of the people, and to re- 
tain them at the East. These manufactories 
have not only brought in foreigners from abroad, 
but have made good home markets and offered a 
large premium on agricultural industry. In all 
such towns there has been a substantial increase 
of wealth and population in years previous to 
1850 But inthe towns where farming was the 
sole business, there was either no advance, or a 
considerable falling off. The land was all occu- 
pied, and had been for generations, and each suc- 
ceeding generation found it more difficult to get 
a living from the hard cropped acres. The 
blacksmith, the tanner, the shoemaker, and the 
carpenter found a scanty subsistence among 
them, but no trade not immediately dependent 
upon farmers for patronage, found a place in these 
districts. The old homesteads were handed 
down from father to son, where the fathers were 
not fortunate enough to sell out to a stranger, 
and move with the whole family te the West. 
The son whq remained in the hame of his 
fathers to take care of the old folks, and to 
inherit the paternal acres as the reward of his 
filial devotion, was looked upon as peculiarly un- 
fortunate. The lot of the older boys, who, with 
a good education, could go off to college, or to 
clerkships in the cities, or to speculation and 
farming in the far West, was greatly envied. 
They might make something of themselves, and 
acquire a fortune. But what could be expected 
of the poor fellow who had nothing but two hun- 
dred acres of worn out land to grub on for a liy- 
ing! He must expect to look poverty in the 








face as long as he lived, an expectation that was 
generally fulfilled. If at twenty ane his taxes 
amounted to five dollars, he paid no more at sixty 
years of age. He had indeed a house and land 
in fee simple, but in other respects his condition 
was little better than that of the landless. He 
worked quite as hard, had as few lyxuries, and 
saw even less of the world. 

These farming distri¢ts did not even meet the 
wants of their own home markets. The neigh- 
boring village, within an hour’s ride, imported 
butter, cheese, beef, pork, lard, hams, flour, and 
apples from the West in Jarge quantities. These 
old States paid out mapy millions of dollars for 
these articles, that might much better have been 
produced within their own borders. All kinds of 
farm produce were high, far beyond the remu- 
nerative price, and yet not high enough to in- 
duce farmers’ sons to abide by the homestead, 
and make money by the slow and sure process 
of tilling the soil. There was no husbandry, in 
the proper sense of that word, in these districts. 
Every thing that would bring money, was sold 
from the land, and nothing was restored to it, to 
keep up its fertility. The natural resources of the 
farm were not used to repair the waste of con- 
tinual cropping. More than half of the manure 
of the stock was suffered to waste in the atmos- 
phere for want of absorbents and shelter. A 
few loads of loam from the headlands, or of wash 
from the hollows by the road side, were all the 
attempt made to increase the natural stock of 
fertilizers. The leaves were not gathered from 
the forest, and the vast deposits of vegetable 
wealth in the muck and peat heds were untouch- 
ed. They were regarded as poor, cold, sour stuff, 
that did the land more harm than good. 

The dawn of a better day had perhaps come 
previous to 1850, but it was not indicated in any 
of the statistics of the census. There was the 
same falling off in the population in the old agri- 
cultural districts, a decrease in many of the crops 
and in the number of stock, and a consequent de- 
crease in the value of farms. Thus in the single 
county of New-London, Ct., a county more fa- 
vored than many others with good home mark- 
ets, there was a decrease in 
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There was a slight increase only ig the produc- 
tion of hay and corn. Other counties less favor- 
ably situated, would show a still larger falling off 
in their products. 

The last ten years have shown a very great in- 
crease in the number, and circulation of agricul- 
tural papers. Then, hardly one farmer in twen- 
ty read at all upgn the science and practice of his 
business. Now, probably a fifth part of the farm- 
ers and small cultivators take some agricultural 
or horticultural paper, and a still larger number 
read more or less upon these topics, in the agri- 
cultural column of their religious or political pa- 
per. There is a demand for such reading, and 
the daily papers find it for their interest to cater 
for the tastes of cultivators. Fairs and horti- 
cultural shows are multiplied beyond all prece- 
dent in this country, and almost every county in 
the Northern States has its county agricultural 
society, and many of the cities and villages have 
their weekly or monthly display of fruits, flowers, 
and vegetables. It is no uncommon thing to see 
ten thousand people in attendance upon a county 
fair, and four or five times that number at a 
State or national fair. These influences have 
given an extraordinary impulse to farming, in 
all its branches. It is apparent to the most care- 
less observer, that we have entered upon a new 





era in husbandry. The most common indica- 
tion of a new start upon a farm, isa new barn, 
with a cellar, or with sheds attached, and large 
piles of muck in the yard, and long rows of it 
along the lines of ditches, in swamps, and low- 
lands. Many are beginning to lay tiles in their 
drains, and the results have almost uniformly 
given them new ideas of the productiveness of the 
soil. 

The present census, so far as we have got 
glimpses of the returns, shows the working of 
this agricultural reform. In many of these old 
parishes and towns, there is an increase in the 
population, for the first census in fifty years. 
They are no longer hide bound, They have be- 
gun to grow. Insome of them we find not only 
a considerable increase in the numbers of the 
stock—but horses, cows, sheep and swine of 
much better quality. The value is often doubled, 
The price of farms has risen. Some farmers 
haye discovered that land may be made to pay the 
interest on three hundred dollars an acre, and that 
money invested in well tilled Jand, is much more 
productive than bank stock. 

The genius of the universal Yankee nation is 
now turned very decidedly into agricultural chan- 
nels, and we look for new developments. Great 
as are the changes already witnessed, the future 
has still greater in store. The products of some 
farms have been quadrupled in the last ten years, 
by the application of skill and capital. What an 
increase in the wealth of the country if this skill 
could be made universal! The grand hint ofthe 
new census to the Eastern farmer, is, stay at 
home, and cultivate your present acres. It is not 
anew home or a new business that is wanted, but 
more skill and capital in the present business. 
With these, money can be made on the old home- 
stead, if made at all, 
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Use the Fanning Mill Thoroughly. 
- ee - 

It will pay to clean grain thoroughly before of- 
fering it for sale. A careless or dishonest man 
has little reason to congratulate himself upon 
having sold a quantity of chaff, cockle seed, and 
other foul stuff, for the price of wheat. Dealers 
in grain have sharp eyes for anything that affects 
the market price, and they readily detect willful 
or careless neglect to properly clean the crop, 
and a reduction of from two to four or more cents 
per bushel is the consequence. It requires but a 
few pounds weight of refuse among grain to 
greatly damage its appearance. An amoueat 
which would bring fifty cents if sold at the price 
of wheat, will reduce the market value of twenty 
five bushels from four to five cents per bushel, 
thus entailing actual loss, instead of gain, as 
some, by their practice, seem to suppose. Grain 
merchants sometimes take advantage of the fact, 
that foreign matter in grain deteriorates the mar- 
ket value below the actual damage caused by its 
presence ‘They put large quantities of poorly 
cleaned grain through the fanning mill, take out 
one or two cents per bushel in the weight of foul 
seeds, ete., and are able to sell the improved 
grain at four or five cents advance per bushel, 
allof which might have been realized by the pro- 
ducer, in return for a few hours extra labor. 

ee ee eee ES 

Hemp tw Minnesora.—During the past season, 
many farmers in Minnesota have undertaken the 
cultivation of hemp, with very promising results. 
Heretofore this crop has been mainly confined to 
Missouri, and Kentucky where it forms a staple. 
The demand exceeding the home grown supply, 
makes this a profitable article where it succeeds. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 

The Musk Duck. 

-_—_o— 

This duck, better known as Muscovy Duck, is a 
native of South America. The French naturalists 
consider it a distinct species and not a variety. 
The first point that strikes one, is the dispropor- 
tionate size of the male and female, the latter not 
exceeding five, or at most six pounds, live weight, 
while the drake frequently grows to weigh as 
much as nine or ten pounds. 

It is asserted by authors that the epithet Musk 
has been given to this duck, because it exhales 
a rather strong musky scent, owing toa humor 
which filtrates from glands placed near the rump. 
On account of this peculiar odor, they have near- 
ly been banished from ourtables. It is strange 
that a dish, once in the very highest repute, 
which graced every feast one hundred and fifty 
years ago, and added dignity to every table at 
which it was served, should now be so much out 
of fashion as scarcely ever to be seen or tasted. 

The reason, probably, why this duck at the 
present time is in such ill-favor, is that old and 
musky birds have been used. To take away this 
musky smell, the flesh of the rump should be re- 
moved, and the head cut off as soon as a bird of 
this species is killed. It is then, if not too old, a 
very good dish, and as succulent as the wild duck. 
The flesh is at first high flavored and tender, but 
deliver us from an old bird, which is rank and 
the toughest of tough meats. But to have this 
duck in perfection, it should be killed when young, 
just before it is fully fledged, as it is longer in be- 
coming fit for the table than the common duck. 
Whatever is said against it, arises, we believe, 
from prejudice, for we never knew one to sit down 
to dine off a young Musk duck, in good condition, 
of the age when the wings are just grown, who 
did not pronounce it really excellent. The flesh 
is tender, juicy, and not inferior to the wild duck, 
as the writer can testify. 

The Musk duck is easily fattened, and a prolific 
breeder, and hence, though it is a voracious feed- 
er, it may be rendered profitable to rear. The 
rearing of the young is not attended with greater 
difficulty than is ordinarily experienced in rais- 
ing those of the common duck. 

Travelers assert that these birds, in their wild 
state, perch on large trees that border rivers and 
marshes, similar to terrestial birds; they build 
their nests there, and as soon as their ducklings 
are hatched, the mother takes them, one by one, 
and drops them into the water. They are as shy 
as our wild ducks, and they can be shot only by 
approaching them with the greatest caution. 

They are of various colors, but commonly 
black, variegated with other colors. They are 
also clear white, slate-blue, and light yellow. 
The white are considered prettiest, and their 
flesh the most delicate. The black are deemed 
the hardiest, the most productive, and to yield 
the finest flavored flesh. 

Their figure is of an extraordinary character, 
and the shortness of their legs increases their 
stumpy appearance. The duck has considerable 
powers of flight, but her mate’s heavier bulk re- 
tards his erial wanderings. Contrary to the usual 
habits of this genus, the top ofa wall or the branch- 
es of a low tree are favorite resting places. If 
allowed to spend the night in the hen-house, the 
female will generally go to roost by the side of 
the hens, but the drake is too heavy and clumsy 
to mount thither with ease, and thus they are 
certainly less aquatic in their habits than the 
other species, though equally disposed to cultivate 
a familiar intercourse with man. 

Springside, Sept. 1860. Cc. N. BEMENT. 
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on the right show the natural size. 


Microscopic Views of the Insect World. VI, 
BY MRS, CHARLOTTE TAYLOR. 
—<——_ 
REPRESENTATIVE ICHNEUMONS OR 


Fig. 1.—Ceraphron Triticum, magnified. 


PARASITIC INSECTS. 

The Ceraphron Triticum belongs to the division 
of Hymenoptera, the fifth family of Ichneumonide, 
the Bethylus of Latreille and Fabricius. Latreille 
designates this family “ Pupivora,” signifying 
*‘T devour,” from its being produced in the pupe 
of other insects. Mr. Say described one of this 
family (the ceraphron destructor) in the Journal 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences, of Philadel- 
phia, in 1817, which Dr. Harris styles the Eury- 
toma destructor, This fly does not correspond 
with the above, therefore I have named it “ Tri- 
ticum,” from the botanical name of wheat. Itis 
not of such an intensely shining black as Mr. 
Say’s fly, but is ratherrusty in appearance, from 
a few hairs scattered over its body. In some 
specimens, when very fresh, the legs have a bright 
tinge of yellow. The antenne (J, fig. 2), are 
termed setigerous (having the basal joints large) 
and the last four globular, the intermediate one 
finished with four long bristles resembling 
plumes. This isa very sure mark for distinguish- 








Fly containing the Ceraphron. 


ing this family according to European classifica- 
tion. The eyes are large in proportion, the palpi 
three jointed. The fore wings have sub-margin- 
al cells, with a faint nervure running to the apex. 
The under wings have a long nervure running 
through, and two smaller ones descending to the 
inferior region ; these are so very slight, that you 
can only see their existence by a deeper shade of 
the wings ina strong light, but are evidently 
nervures, indistinct as they are. The ovipositor 
is retractile, and tubular. This fly deposites her 
eggs in the pupa of the Hessian fly. She pierces 
through the sheath of the leaf under which the pu- 
pa is laid—the egg soon hatches, and becomes a 
very minute maggot, which feeds on the interior 
of the pupa, and when ready, forms a very min- 
ute chrysalis in which it remains, still in the in- 
terior, forcing its way out eventually when an 





Imago, or perfect insect as represented at c,(fig. 2.) 
The maggot, as you may suppose, is very minute 
—it has no marks worth specifying. It has hith- 
erto been impossible to obtain the chrysalis, for 
as the maggot devours the whole interior of the 
pupa, it becomes very dry and brittle, crumbling 
to pieces under the needle, so that only portions 
remain, which yield no result. This fly can be 
found in every wheat field throughout the coun- 
try, from Spring untif Autumn. The last depos- 
it remains over through the Winter in the pupa 
case of the Hessian fly, and is ready to render 
us its invaluable services as soon as cur enemy 
is prepared to receive it. It usually appears most 
numerous before sun-rise, as the leaves are then 
more yielding, being wet with dew. 

The next, (fig. 3), is asingular insect, very small, 
yet larger than its prey. It belongs to the division 
of Hymenoptera, according to Latreille—and to 
the genus Cryptus of Fabricius from which it has 
been separated by Gravenhorst, constituting now 
his subgenus Pezomachus. This insect is apte- 
rous (wingless,) the thorax divided into two nodes, 
S, f, (fig. 3) ; the abdomen with a curved pedun- 
cle, g; antenne filiform, with forty joints ; 





Fig. 3.—Pezomachus Thripites. f, f, Nodes. g, Peduncle. 


palpi six jointed. The ovipisitor is not very 
conspicuous, as it is retractile, and defended on 
each side with several strong bristles, which give 
it the appearance of being larger than it really is. 
If you will take a strong magnifier, and hunt in 
the flowers of the wheat for the little Insects, 
Thrips, you can not fail of finding some of these 
tiny friends. They resemble black ants, shaded 
with dark grey, for which I mistook them at first, 
You will remark how very still this usually 
jumping, skipping fraternity is—look closer and 
you will perceive they are hanging by their heads, 
apparently dead. In time, out will scramble this 
beneficient fairy, stretching herself in a sunbeam, 
and as soon as she is dry she hunts around for 
a mate, and hastens to confer her favors upon 
us. She deposites her eggs in the larve of the 
Thrips. Each egg soon becomes a very minute 
maggot, which devours the interior of the Thrips’ 
larve at its leisure, and in which it undergoes its 
transfurmations. They are found busy among the 
Thrips as long as they remain, emerging from 





Fig. 4.—j, Larva of the Thrips with the insect emerging 


the dead carcases as perfect insects, ); (fig. 4,) 
and running about ‘‘seeking whom they may 
devour.” From analogy I am inclined to believe 
the last brood adopts the same plan of passing 
the Winter as the Cryptus, belonging to some 
species of spiders which descend in the larva 
state into the ground, constructing a tough leath- 
ery cocoon for a Winter's residence, of which a 
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Fig. 6.—c, The caterpillar, with worms escaping.—d, Caterpillar opened, showing the worms feeding.—g, Dead 
Caterpillar with cocoons. 


grain of sand would measure several: but how 
can any one feel assured of the proceedings of an 
atom which is barely perceptible to the youngest 
and keenest vision as an elongated dot? Dr. Har- 
ris mentions that there is a similar insect which 
is often seen emerging from the pupa of the Hes- 
sian fly. I have not as yet met with it. In fact 
the wheat plant is so besieged with insects bene- 
ficial and injurious, that a long life time could be 





Fig. 5.—Microgaster Oleracea, magnified. 


consumed in daily discoveries, and not exhaust 
them even then. The third insect (fig. 5,) is the 
destroyer of the larva of the white butterfly of the 
cabbage, turnips, etc., the Pontia oleracea of Har- 
ris—therefore it can be called with propriety the 
Microgaster oleracea. It corresponds very close- 
ly with the M. glomeratus of Spinola, which de- 
stroys the caterpillar of the Pontia Brassice, (Pon- 
tia Oleracea,according to Harris,) the cabbage but- 
terfly of Europe. This fly is black, except the legs, 
which are yellow. The wings have several ner- 
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Fig. 7.—The worm commencing to spin its cocoon. 


vures—a short thick one near the place of the 
stigma, the palpi six jointed—the ovipositor short 
exteriorly, the antenne filiform. She deposits 
thirty eggs or more between the segments of the 
caterpillar, sinking them very deep, so as to avoid 
their being cast off with its change of skin. ~The 
caterpillar does not seem to heed this operation 





any more than we would the prick of a pin, and 
is very patient under all these wounds. In time 
these eggs hatch small worms, which feed on the 
fatty portions of the caterpillar, carefully avoid- 
ing the vital parts. They have instinct enough to 
know if they touched these parts, the caterpillar 
would die before they had undergone all their 
changes. The rings of the infected caterpillar 
become dark, they are generally a bright green, 
and when the worms are full grown, you can ob- 
serve the feeding, by cutting one open as shown 
at d, (fig.6). When they are ready to spin, they 
eat out of the caterpillar, c, (fig. 6), and proceed 
to spin their cocoons on every part of it, present- 
ing the appearance of pretty little canary-yellow 
silken globules. The devoted creature can be 
seen traveling slowly up a wall, a twig, or hiding 
under a paling, where it glues itself fast and dies, 
yielding its body to its triumphant little enemies. 
The cocoons, g, (fig. 6,) become faded with the air 
and light, and are odd looking fabrics stuck over 
the shell of the doomed caterpillar. h, (fig. 7,) 
shows the worm commencing its cocoon, and e, 





Fig. 8.—e, A cocoon with its fastenings. 


(fig. 8,) represents a finished cocoon with its fast- 
enings. In process of time, the little fly emerges, 
and is soon at work in our behalf. “Thus these 
small benefactors continue all the bright Summer 
days, busy performing their mission, which is so 
effectual in this instance, gbat out of fifteen cat- 
erpillars you may, perhaps, obtain two healthy 
specimens, the remainder will contain more or 
less of these parasites. 

Do not these small creatures teach a great 
lesson—assuring us that if we will look around 
and see our lives ina true christian spirit, we 
will ever find that if evil is near, we have only 
to watch with faith—feeling assured that out of 
it, in time, will proceed the good. 





One or THE Mosquirors.—We have heard 
marvelous stories of these tormentors; as that in 
some sections they carry brickbats under their 
wings to sharpen their bills, ete.—all of which 
were evidently not intended to be credited. The 
following, however, is related in all truth and so- 
berness, by a daily paper in this city. A gentle- 
man at one of our hotels was awakened by a sen- 
sation caused, as he supposed, by bleeding at the 
nose. Upon lighting alamp, however, he dis- 
covered a stream of blood about the size ofa large 
knitting needle, spurting out from his cheek, just 
helow the left eye. It continued to flow near 
three hours before he could check it. Upon con- 
sulting several eminent physicians, they attrib- 
uted it to the bite of a mosquito, and said, had 
the flow of blood continued much longer, the 
gentleman must have died. We suggest that a 
police ferce should instantly be employed to pro- 
tect our citizens from such murderous assaulls, 
and to instantly shoot every mosquito found at 
large without a muzzle !—American Agriculturist, 
(tO me > ee 


This Live World of Ours. ’ 
oo 


Aggasiz and Gould estimate that there are at 
least 250,000 different species of living animals ! 
When we think for a moment of the number of 
individuals belonging to each species, we can 
begin to have a faint idea of the innumerable 
throng of animated creatures that people this 
earth of ours, which is of itself only a minor 
satellite of one of a vast number of solar sys- 
tems. We said a “faint idea,” for who ean 
grasp the magnitude of the figures required to 
enumerate the individuals of a single species, say 
of cattle among quadrupeds, or of pigeons among 
birds, or of herrings among fishes, or of house- 
flies or mosquitoes among insects—each one of 
which is a living, breathing, pleasure-seeking ani- 
mal !—American Agriculturist, 





$14,000 for Horse Shoes! 
——_o— 

Did any one ever estimate the aggregate 
amount of money expended upon some of the 
small items connected with industrial pursuits? 
Take pins for example. Suppose each of 5,000,000 
families in our country to use, on an average, five 
papers of pins ina year—that is, one paper to 
each individual—and count the price of them 
at an average of six cents a paper. The cost 
would amount to one and a half million dollars, 





‘and the gross number of pins to thirty six hun- 


dred millions! How many matches are used? 
We were led to this thought by glancing over the 
annual report of the Brooklyn City Railroads, 
and noticing that this company expended last 
year fourteen thousand dollars for the single item 
of horse-shoeing. What is the gross amount 
paid in our country for shoeing horses? How 
many of these shoes are put on in the best man- 
ner? After considerable experience in this line, 
with various horse-shoers, we have never met 
with but one really first-rate horse-shoer. How 
much is suffered by our noble animal for want of 
proper skill and intelligence in this line. Could 
we get the materials, we should like to publish a 
good book, or even a periodical devoted to this 
single specialty. As it is, we are troubled to 
find good articles for an occasional column in 
the American Agriculturist. 


An Agricultural Exhibition was held at Adelaide, 
South Australia, in March last, at which it was 
estimated 8,000 visitors were present. The show 
of wheat was especially fine; a sample of the 
first prize seed wheat weighed 66} lbs. per bushel 
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Shall we Plow in the Fall? 


All lands, except light luams and sandy soils, 
are benefited by Fall plowing, unless they are ex- 
posed to washing. Steep side hills should never 
be plowed in the Fall, unless you sow them im- 
mediately with grain or grass seed, to furnish 
roots for holding the soil in place. 

But all heavy loams lying flat, and clays, are 
greatly benefited by Fall plowing. The teams are 
generally in the best condition fur plowing at this 
season. ‘They have had good pasturage through 
the Summer, and, as a rule, have less to do than 
in the Winter and Spring. It puts the Spring 
work very much ahead to have all the green 
sward turned over in the Fall. However much 
of this may be done, the teams will have enough 
to do in the Spring, in carting manure, cross- 
plowing, harrowing, and getting ready for sowing 
and planting. 

In the Fall, the lands that are most benefited 
by plowing, are generally in the best condition 
lor the operation. In the Spring, they are often 
so Wet that they can not be plowed until May or 
June. Now they are dry, and will crumble as 
they are turned over. 

By plowing now, they are prepared to receive 
the full benefit of the action of frost, rain, and 
snow through the Winter. There are no dis- 
integrators like the elements. Stiff clays and 
hard-pans are made loose and friable by these 
exposures. The more rough and broken they are 
left by the plow, the better. Then, there are 
rough pasture swards full of brush and rank 
weeds, and reclaimed swamps with a thick turf of 
swamp grasses, that are best subdued by tearing 
them up now. They freeze and thaw through 
the Winter, and little life is left in them by Spring. 

Besides this, plowing has an important influ- 
ence upon insect life. Many insects burrow in 
the earth, and if left undisturbed, come forth with 
new life in the Spring. Plowing disturbs their 
Winter arrangements, and kills myriads of their 
larve. At this season the soil may be safely 
plowed deeper than in the Spring. The inch or 
two of yellow soil will undergo important changes 
before Spring.—American Agriculturist. 
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How to Get a Farm in the Forest ? 

a 

“A new home in the West! Who will follow 2” 
is an old cry still uttered. There is much land 
to be possessed both at the West and at the East; 
for land is so cheap, and the country has been 
so rapidly settled, that immense tracts bought 
up by speculators, or overlooked as of inferior 
quality, have been left, like the wilderness upon 
the borders of civilization. Inthe oldest States, 
we find thousands of acres of land untouched by 
the plow, and in some of them, whole sections or 
townships still covered with the primitive forest. 
The prairies of the West already cleared and 
ready for the plow, have drawn emigrants thith- 
er, While large tracts of fleavily timbered lands 
near good markets, have been passed by. 

How shall a young farmer who has plenty of 
muscle, but little cash, get him a home in the 
shortest time in one of these new regions? We 
will suppose that he has bought his quarter sec- 
tion, and paid for it, and has a few hundred dol- 
lars left for his buildings, stock, and farming tools. 
He wants every thing all at onc@, but must, of 
necessity, wait some years before £3 can have a 
finished home, and surround himself with the 
comforts of a well cultivated farm. What shall 
he do first, and what shall he wait for? 

The common ambition of making a clean sweep 
of the forest, is to be avoided, espécially upon the 








new lands in the old States. It can not be long 
before they will be needed for timber, afd Will 
pay a good interest on the invé8tinent, if spared 
for this purpose. It is cottitheti to girdle trees 
in the forest, and to put in a crop the following 
Spring, without waiting to clear the land. The 
trees die along in mid-summer, and the corn ri- 
pens tolerably well, and half a crop is sometimes 
realized the first season. The land is plowed 
the second seasvfi; as Well as it can be, and the 
plowing hasten8 the décay of the roots, and the 
fall of the trees. Ti fwtit vr five years, most of 
the trees have rotted down, or blown over, and 
been gathered and burned in heaps upon the 
land. This is the almost universal practice in 
the Southern States, particularly in the cotton 
region, where the warm, moist atmosphtére has- 
tens the process of decay. This is a theap prd- 
cess of getting rid of the timber, but requires 
time. It may do to apply thi8 process in our 
northern forests, where there is no market for 
wood or timber, at !éast to a part of the first 
clearing. 

Another method is to cut down the trees, and 
with oxen pile them in large heaps, and burn 
them. This clears the land of everything but 
stumps, at once, and prepares the way for a full 
crop the first season, if the land is plowed. But 
it costs a good deal to clear land in this way, 
generally several times more than the price of 
the land. The extra yield of corn and potatoes, 


‘however, is usually enough to make up the dif- 


ference in price. It will do to clear a few acres 
in this way the first season. A part of it may be 
plowed, and cultivated with corn and potatoes, 
the first season. 

As grass and hay are prime necessities, anoth- 
er part may be sown with grass seed as soon as 
the ground is burnt over. The seed will catch 
on the new burnt soil without plowing, but would 
do better to be scratched in with a bush harrow, 
or cultivator. It may be sown either in the 
Spring upon the last snow, or about the first of 
September. If herds-grass and clover are sown, 
the cows will have a good bite the year after 
sowing, or, if the ground be fenced, there will 
be a good hay crop. 

A pasture may be prepared by simply girdling 
the trees, turning over the ground to clear it of 
leaves and branches, and sowing grass seed. 
This will furnish grass for a few years, until there 
is time for moré thorough preparation. Avoid 
the passion for small lots. Many settlers spend 
strength enough to clear a farm, in making fen- 
ces. Twenty acre lots are itich better than 
two acre lots, and make a very great saving in 
the preparation of the land for tillage. 

Another error to be avoided in a new country, 
is the idea that a virgin soil is always to main- 
tain its fertility without manure. From the first 
start, provision should be made to save every 
thing in the shape of manure. If the barn is a 
log barn, let it have a cellar, and sheds or hovels 
at the sides of the yard, where manure can be 
mixed with leaves or muck, and be protected 
from the weather until it is wanted foruse. The 
pigs also should be yarded, and their manure be 
saved. It is comparatively easy to keep a virgin 
soil in an improving*tondition. It is a very ex- 
pensive process to restore its fertility, when lost. 
Much as a young farmer wants money, he wants 
a farm still more, and it will be a very bad move 
for him pecuniarily, to enlarge his bank stock at 
the expense of his farm. Many a man loses his 
farm in his effort to fill his purse. New land 
may be so cultivated as to lose none of its fertili- 
ty. All the surplus funds of the young farmer 
may be safely invested in his land and buildings 





for the first ten years. The capital will pay bet- 
ter there, than in any other place. 

Another common error of farmers in new 
countries, is to sell only vegetable products -- 
grain, hay, flax, cotton, tobacco, hemp, etc. This 
is sometimes a necessity, but is always bad poli- 
cy. Upon these new lands in the old States, it is 
generally practicable to sell animal products. 
Cattle and wool caii be raised at points remote 
from market, and pay a handsome profit. In rais- 
ing a horse or coW, mantire enough is left upon 
the farm, if itis properly cared for, to prevent the 
deterioration of the land. The dairy business is 
still better for the soil, for it keeps the animals 
still longer upon the farin, and makes more ma- 
nure.— Written for the American Agriculturist. 
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How I Becatie a Fatmer. 





VALUABLE EXPERIENCE OF A MECHANIC TURNED 
FARMER. 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist: 

Will you allow me a little space to record my 
experience /—not because it contains any thing 
very remarkable, nor that I think it valuable be- 
cause it is mine, but that others who are sit- 
uated as I was, may, perhaps, see the way to rea- 
lize what they have long been waiting to secure, 
a home in the country. I was born and reared 
in New-York city, and save an occasional visit 
to friends living in the country, I knew noth- 
ing of farm life, until within the past few years. 
I learned the cabinet maker’s trade, and worked 
at it steadily for twelve years. During that time 
I found ause for articles of my own make, to 
the extent of six chairs, with other things in pro- 
portion—four children having fallen to our lot. 

Having no capital, I was obliged to remain a 
journeyman, or do piece-work, and any one know- 
ing the active competition that has prevailed in 
this business, can readily believe that, atter 
making both ends meet, at the year’s end there 
was but little left to lap over with. As my little 
ones grew up around me, regard for their health 
and morals, and anxiety to meet increasing ex- 
penses, incited me to try and secure a home in 
the country. 

In the Spring of 1854 I received an offer to work 
in a village in this county, which I gladly accept- 
ed, as it brought me one step nearer what I de- 
sired. I looked about fora place a little out of 
the village, where Icould have a piece of land 
to cultivate, believing that if I could but make a 
beginning, I could work out to the end. I found 
a comfortable house with two acres of ground 
attached, at a moderate rent, and it would have 
done you good to see the delight of the little 
ones when we took possession. They had never 
conceived of such extensive playgrounds, having 
always been confined to a narrow back yard, and 
an occasional walk in the crowded city street. 

I stipulated with my employer for time enough 
to work my garden, and made a commencement. 
It was awkward business I assure you. My neigh- 
bors must have laughed at my simple questions ; 
but they were very kind in advising and aiding 
me; and moreover, having seen a copy of the 
Agriculturist and at once subscribed for it, I soon 
had the satisfaction of seeing my own Vines and 
eating their fruit, and the probability of some 
day sitting under my own fig tree became quite 
inspiring. Being entirely ignorant, I was not 
afraid to try what Isaw recommended, and though 
I was sometimes laughed at for following the 
book, as they called it, I learned, in time, that 
printed experience Was often as valuable as that 
learned by word of mouth—in fact, some of my 
vegetables, raised in what they called “new fash- 
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ioned ways,” were far superior to any that my 
neighbors could show. 

‘Vo be sure, I had many failures atdirst. The bugs 
would destroy the vines, the hens scratched out 
some of iny finest seeds, and some of my plantings 
turned out nothing, because of my ignorance, but 
at the end of the first Summer, I found that by 
working morning and evening, with an occasion- 
al day when the weeds threatened to get the start 
of me, and with only a little paid out for manur- 
ing, plowing, and preparing the ground, I had a 
full supply of choice vegetables for the family, 
had sold enough to help pay the store bills, and 
had learned sufficient to try gardening on a larger 
scale the next season. 

J then ventured to hire two acres additional, in 
which, besides giving better pasture for my cow, 
I could plant a patch of potatoes and another of 
corn, It was a good year with me. A large 
strawberry plot which I had set out the previous 
Spring, according to directions in the Agri- 
cullurist, yielded finely. The fruit sold at good 
prives, and brought me nearly $40. Other products 
of iny gard@én were even beyond my expectations, 
and the corn and potatoes would have done hon- 
or tu any farmer. This was not all. The fami- 
ly were never so healthy, and my two boys were 
becoming quite expert in the garden, to their 
advantage and mine also, We worked hard, but 
we saw the fruits of ourlabor and were content. 

[ now felt it saie to invest my little capital of a 
few hundred dollars in buying a place which I 
could callmy own; and the next Spring received 
a deed for ten acres of land, a little more distant 
from the village, but yet near enough to enable 
me to continue iny regular business. I did not 
feel quite ready to give up my trade, at which I 
could make a comfortable living, though it was 
becoming more and more irksome, and I longed 
fur the time when I could lay dvwnthe saw and 
the plane, and take hold of the plow and the hoe. 
This year I hired a young man to assist in work- 
ing my new land. 

It is not necessary to give further details. [| 
am now a farmer, and have arrived at that digni- 
ty one stepat atime. My place is not large, only 
twenty five acres, but six of those are in fruit, and 
I count their produce equal to all the rest. The 
great point I want to make for the benefit of oth- 
ers, is, that a change to farming, to be successful, 
must be made gradually. There are thousands 
of discouraged mechanics that can do as I have 
done, if they will but work patiently, and be con- 
tent to become farmers by inches. If I had 
bought twenty five acres of land the first season, 
and depended upon cultivating it for a living, I 
am convinced I should have failed, with the loss 
of my capital and my courage, and gone grum- 
ling back to the shop. Now, wife and I feel as 
happy as mortals can ordinarily, and I am pre- 
pared to say to my brother mechanics, “ go and 
do likewise.” Grorce Trrrer. 

Putnam Co., N. Y. 
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Miniature Cows. 
——e 

A writer in the Agricultural Gazette, England, 
thus describes the Bretonne cow imported from 
Brittany, France, one of which he has lately pur- 
chased: ‘“ she stands three feet high, will calve 
shortly, and promises to have a bag of milk near- 
ly, if not quite equal to an Alderney. She is too 
yearsold. .'T'wo dairymen have pronounced judg- 
ment upon her to the effect that she is a perfect 
Kittle wonder, and will be likely to give eight quarts 
of milk per=day with her first calf. ‘These ani- 
mals are just suited for gentlemen’s families. 
They are of diminutive size, hardy, and little 





eaters, and furnish pure milk for a family’s con- 
sumption.” [Would not this breed be the very 
thing for our suburban residences, Where an acre 
or so of lawn, is all that can be afforded? Our 
agricultural societies have been paying premiums 
for the largest breeds, who will encourage im- 
porters to furnish us smaller animals, say of con- 
venient pocket size !|—Ed. Agriculturist. | 
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Preéiiiums for Fast Walking Horses. 


od 
Lewis B. Brown, Esq., of New-York, a life mem- 
ber of the N. Y. State Agrictiltuital Suciety, has 
placed at the disposal of the Executive Commit- 
tee $25 for premiums on fast walking horses. 
The Board have accepted it, and offer $15 for the 
best and fastest walking span of matched horses 
or mares, and $10 for the best and fastest walk- 
ig horse, mare, or gelding. The same gehitle- 
ian donated a like amount, $25, as a premium 
fur the fastest walking horse exhibited at the 
National Horse Show at Springfield, Mass. We 
are glad to so soon see carried out the sugges- 
tions which were offered on this subject in the 
American Agriculturist of August last, (p. 270.) 
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Arabian Horses. 





During the travels of Hon. Wm. H. Seward, in 
Syria, he was presented with several fine Arabi- 
an Horses by Ayub Beg Mirdbulsey, one of the 
magnates of that country. The N. Y. State Ag- 
ricultural Society, at alate executive meeting, 
appointed a committee to confer with Mr. S. in 
relation to their care. So good an opportunity to 
improve our American stock is not often enjoy- 
ed, and the subject may well claim the attention 
of the Society whose work itis to advance the 
interests of all that relates to Agriculture in this 
State. There are three animals, one stallion and 
two mares, all of which will be exhibited at the 
State Fair at Elmira. They are reported by those 
who have examined them, as animals of the very 
highest grade. The stallion and one mare are 
intended for breeding, the other, Mr. 8. will re- 
tain for his own personal use. Due notice will 
be given of the place where the horse will be sta- 
tioned the enstting year—Amer. Agriculturis?. 


Importation of Blooded Stock. 


An importation uf blooded horses and cows from 
England, recently arrived at Philadelphia, en route 
to Kentucky. There are nine mares, each one 
year old, of the best stock in Europe, and which 
cost from $2,500 to $3,000 each. The cows 
number fifteen, and afe all fine specimens of the 
Alderney breed. The latter are the property of 
Mr. Thomas Richardson, N. J. This breed of 
cows has recently attracted increased attention 
in this country, specimens of the stock having 
formed quite a noticeable feature at agricultural 
exhibitions. 
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Sate or Kentocky Horses.—An annual sale 
of blooded horses is held at Woodburn Farm, 
Woodford Co., Ky., which is largely attended by 
stock men from all parts ofthe Union. This sec- 
tion of the State is considered head quarters of 
fine racing stock, which usually command high 
prices. The sales this year were less spirited 
than on former occasions. $500 was the highest 
figure obtained for any one animal—others ranged 
from that down to $50. At another sale in the 
same neighborhood, purchases were made at 
higher prices, $2,250°being paid for one stallion 
aiid $1010 for a mare. 








Vermonr Horses Navo.eon II1.—Five 
splendid Morgan horses from Vermont were 
shipped on the Vanderbilt Steamer for Louis Na- 
poleon. They are of deep bay color, and cost 
from $1000 to $1500 each. Three more animals 
of the same stock, were also taken out more re- 
cently by the Arcadia for the same party. 
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Large Imrortation or Spanish Asses.—A 
drove of Spanish stock asses, consisting of eight- 
een jacks and seven jennies, lately arrived in 
this city on the steamer Vanderbilt. They: were 
purchased in Spain by Dr. Wilson and Mr. War- 
ren, who drove them over the mountains and 
through France to Havre. They are fine ani- 
nials, some of the jacks standing fourteen and a 
half hands high. One of themis valued at over 
five thousand dollars. We believe they are to 
be taken to Louisiania.—American Agriculturist. 
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Windmills versus Moles—Rose Bugs. 





To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

You coimplain of the destruction catised by 
moles, and I can sympathize with you. I had a 
fine plot of New-Rochelle blackberry plants and 
another of dWarf pears, with which I took much 
pains. During the drouth I mulched theti accurd- 
ing tu the Siggestions of the Agricultwrist, but 
was surprised to find that many of theth were 
drooping and dying. Upon examination [. found 
that the moles had mined among the rovts, their 
track being concealed by the mulch, and they 
destroyed 200 of the blackberry plants, and 26 of 
the pears. Traps will catch sume of them, but 
I think they can be frightened. away, as they are 
very timid. I have observed that if a person 
step anywhere near their track, they will stop 
working, and remain quiet for a long time. Their 
hearing appears to be very acute, as they will 
perceive one’s approach at quite a distance. I 
propose that a number. of small windmills be 
placed on stakes not very high, and that each 
have a clapper attached, to strike on a box. I 
think the noise and jar Will frighten them away 
from the grounds. 

Now then, in return for this suggestion, can any 
of your readers inform me of a certain remedy 
for ruse bugs. They are very humerous and do 
great datnage in this vicinity. To kill them by 
hand-picking is a hopeless task, where there are 
millions of them. P. H, Fosres. 

Suffolk Co., N. Y. 

[The windmill remedy may answer, provided a 
sufficient number be erected. We fear however, 
it would require a manand a boy f Whittle all 
Summer to protect an acre of grourid in this way. 
Perhaps a few set arounda field might keep them 
from entering, but the question is how to expel 
them when they have fairly taken possession, 
For the rose bug we know of nothing but hand 
picking, or shaking into pans of hot water, and 
deeply plowing the soil late in the season, so as 
to expose the larve to hard freezing. Strong so- 
lutions of whale-oil soap are rather distasteful to 
them, but they soon overcome this repugnance, | 
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Bow! Wow!—All unmuzzled dogs found run- 
ning at large in this City during the Summer 
months, are liable to be taken to the dog pound 
and destroyed. The number of captures the past 
season amounts to 5,860. Probably not more 
than one dog out of four is thus disposed ot, 
which would give more than 23,000 dogs to N. Y. 
city alone. A report of the number of dog li- 
censes issued in Massachusetts, according to law, 
shows that community to be blessed (?) with 
32,707 canines.—American Agriculturist. 
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NEW OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN 


The friends of this journal will be pleased to 
learn that we have secured, and removed into 
large and beautiful rooms in- one of the most 
eligible positions in this City. Our office hasbeen 
located for many years at 189 Water-st., where 
it was near a majority of the agricultural ware- 
houses to which farmers largely resort, but the 
rooms were comparatively limited, inconvenient 
for the amount of business done, and they were 
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out of the newspaper center of the city. Our 
present office is all that could be desired in point 
of size, convenience, and central location. The 
principal business office of the Agriculturist is on 
the first floor of the ‘“‘Times Building,” one of 
the largest and most beautiful structures in the 
city. It is constructed almost wholly of stone 
and iron, even to the rafters, beams, flooring, etc., 
so that it is absolutely impossible for any part of 
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it to be burned down. The furniture and mate- 
rials in any room might be burned without at all 
disturbing the occupants of an adjoining room. 
Our main business office extends from No. 41 
Park Row, through to 151 Nassau-st. (Stran- 
gers often confound Park-Row, with Park-Place. 
The park is a triangular open space, contain- 
ing about 11 acres, [see diagram on next page,] 
bounded on the west or northwest side by Broad- 
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way ; on the northeast by Chambers-street, and 
on the south or southeast by Park Row, which 
begins between the Astor House and the 
Museum, at the lower point of the Park, and runs 
a little north of east into Chatham street. Park 
Place is a short street, beginning at p-pl, on 
Broadway (nearly across the Park from our 
office.) and runs two blocks westward, towards 
the Hudson, or North River. 

The Park and City Hall are opposite to us on 
the front, and the 3d Avenue and 4th Avenue 
Railroads, coming down from the Harlem and 
New-Haven Railroads, pass directly before our 
door on Park Row. By referring to the large 
engraving, and to the street diagram below, it 
will be seen that the Times office is on one side; 
the Tribune office just across the corner. Most 
of the leading newspapers are not a stone’s throw 
distant. Just below our office, on the same 
block, are, in order, the offices of the Ledger, 
Chroniele, Observer, Century, World, Scientific 
American, ete. Across Beekman-st., are the 
offices of the Independent, Evangelist, Methodist, 
Horticulturist, etc. A block further are the offices 
of the Herald and Sun. Just above our office, 
on Nassau and Chatham-sts., are the offices of 
the News, Frank Leslie, Day Book, Staats Zei- 
tung, N. Y. Demokrat, ete., ete. The opening just 
above us is called Printing House Square. So, 
we are literally surrounded by newspaper offices ; 
and the Agriculturist, representing the great agri- 
cultural interest, upon the prosperity of which all 
other pursuits depends, appropriately has its office 
in the very midst of the Metropolitan Press. 

The Parx is the point where travel concen- 
trates, and diverges, and all our readers who vis- 
it the city, will find it very convenient to make a 
passing call at the office of the American Agri- 
culturist, on business or otherwise. 

The composing (type-setting) rooms, etc., of 
the Agriculturist are over the main office. The 
stereotyping, steam press, and mailing rooms, 
still remain in the old location on Jacob street. 
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Exhibition of Agricultural and Horticultural 
Products.—As above stated, the office of the Agri- 
culturist is entirely fire-proof, no wood being used 
in its structure. We have ample space for the 
display of fruits, flowers, and interesting speci- 
mens of the products of the soil. We therefore 
invite those having objects of special interest to 
exhibit, to send them here, where they will be 
seen by thousands. It is our aim to ultimate. 
ly make this the “head-quarters” of agricul- 
ture and horticulture in the Metropolitan city— 
a sort of “ AcricunturaL Excuaner,” 





The Indian Summer. 
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This beautiful, almost fairy season, is nigh at 
hand. It sometimes occurs in October, though 
we believe it is not regarded as genuine and or- 
thodox, if it appear before November. For our- 
selves, we are glad to see it at any time. Why 
called ‘ Indian Summer’? you ask. The only 
reason we ever heard of, was, that during this 
period the Indians are accustomed to gather their 
stores of corn and rice and nuts for the Winter. 

Mr. Merriam, and everybody else who owns a 
thermometer, has observed that from the end of 
August to the end of September, there is a grad- 
ual and constant diminution of heat; but that, 
about the middle of October, a change occurs, 
and for two weeks or more, there is, with slight 
exceptions, an increase of daily heat. This is 
not peculiar to our continent. In northern Eu- 
rope and Asia, there is a period known as “ the 
second Summery;” the “afterheat,” setting in just 
before the beginning of Winter. But in Ameri- 
ca, this period is marked by one feature almost 
unknown elsewhere. We refer to the brilliant 
changes of the foliage of the trees. It would 
seem as if Nature were trying to conceal the de- 
cay which is stealing upon her, by the increased 
gorgeousness of her apparel, and the Spring-like 
youthfulness of her voice and air. But let us not 
slander her. 

This change in the hues of vegetation is indeed 
perceptible somewhat in September. It begins, 
in a small way, before frost ; but the most sud- 
den and brilliant colorings are produced by icy 
Jack. Sometimes, he does his work at odd spells 
throughout October and the first part of Novem- 
ber ; sometimes he does the most of it in a sin- 
gle night. And what a grand exhibition he makes ! 
At his touch, the oak turns a rich brown, or red- 
dish purple ; the birch and larch are yellow; the 
tulip-tree a rich lemon color; the peperidge fiery 
scarlet ; the maples nearly every tint from green 
to gold and crimson, and scarlet and pink; the 
evergreens retain their original green and set off 
the other hues in fine contrast. 

One gets a fine display, if he can command the 
view of a range of wooded hills ascending by gen- 
tle slopes; he then sees the tops of the trees, in 
all colors, and fading off intothe distance. And 
the effect is still further hightened if the sun is 
declining behind the hills. The oblique rays 
glancing through the many tinted leaves, give 
them increased brilliancy, and suggest at times 
the idea of a forest aglow with fire. Then again, 
this brilliancy is often subdued by a haze of blue 
vapor and smoke. 

Attempts have been made to represent the 
phases of Indian Summer on canvass, but as yet 
with only partial success; no coloring, and no 
verbal description can place it before the eyes of 
one who has not beheld it. And, what adds to 
the charm of this season, the temperature of the 
air becomes milder than it had been for several 
weeks; on some days, it is balmy and still and 
voluptuously soft, beyond anything in the sweet- 
est day of June. These are the days for enjoy- 
ment, perhaps beyond any days ofthe round year. 
As toa scientific explanation of these various 
phenomena, we do not propose now to attempt it, 
but will refer our readers to our remarks on the 
subject last yjar.—American Agriculturist, 
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"The Largest of all Flowers. 


—o——_ 

The largest flower in the world, yet discovered, 
is from the island of Java, and is called the Raf- 
flesia Arnoldi. The blossoms measure, on an av- 
erage, two feet in diameter. We Americans are 





wont to think a good honest Sun-Flower large 
enough, but this exceeds it. And yet, strange to 
say, the seeds from which this mammoth flower 
are grown, are so small that a magnifying glass 
is needful to make them clearly visible. In a 
climate like ours, they could be raised only in a 
hot-house. Who will now tell, us the name of 
the smailest flower in the world? 


Ot 





A Talk about “Horticulture.” 


ge 

Few things have pleased us more, in our trav- 
els the past Summer, than to witness the increas- 
ing taste for horticulture in all parts of the coun- 
try. And this taste is not confined to people of 
wealth. The farmer,the mechanic, the doctor, 
and the clergyman—indeed, all classes and pro- 
fessions—have imbibed a generous enthusiasm 
for planting trees for ornament and fruit bearing, 
a zeal for lawns and shrubs, and flowers, and 
gravel walks, and whatever else gives grace and 
attraction to country life. Brother Jonathan has 
got a reputation for overdoing things sometimes, 
but in this we hope he will be discreet, and make 
a steady and healthy progress from year to year. 

Why should not the farmer’s premises, costing 
perhaps from two to five thousand dollars, be just 
as well arranged and well-kept in their way, as 
the grandest estate of the very wealthy, costing 
as many millions? The latter may astonish the 
beholder, and make him wonder at the achieve- 
ments which wealth can perform; but the former 
will surely please every eye, will excite nobody's 
envy, but will show that real comfort: and real 
beauty are within the reach of all. The latter 
suggests the inquiry whether such enormous 
riches could be acquired in a perfectly honest and 
legitimate way, without fraud or extortion ; also, 
whether so much glitter and magnificence car 
consist with purity of heart and life, with peace 
of conscience, and domestic happiness and re- 
ligious devotion. But the former leads us to say : 
that man is well-to-do, and he knows how to 
live, He has inherited or acquired a little prop- 
erty, and he means to enjoy it as he goes along. 
His embellishments are natural and appropriate 
to his condition, and if his home outshines his 
neighbor’s at all, it is owing chiefly to the indus- 
try and taste of its occupant, and it is so much to 
his credit. 

We wish there were more of such homes. 
And we have sketched this little picture, not 
merely for the admiration of our readers, but for 
their instruction and their imitation. A cotem- 
porary journal well says: ‘How many people 
ever thought that it is within the reach of farm- 
ers of only moderate means to have a more beau- 
tiful home than the Marquis of Westminister, or © 
the Duke of Sutherland, the first of whom has the 
most costly residence in England, and the last 
can ride seventy miles ina straight line on his 
own land? And yet, the ordinarily successful 
farmer can have a residence on which the eye of 
the just and generous, the unperverted, may rest 
with more pleasure,” 

So say we. Some time since, it was recorded 
in the papers of the day, that the late Elliott Cros- 
sen, of Philadelphia, had bequeathed a legacy of 
$5,000 to be employed in planting trees in his 
native city. The announc®ment was touching 
tous. The benevolent man loved trees, next 
after his own household. He appreciated their 
usefulness and beauty. He knew that their leafy 
garniture would highly adorn the city he loved, 
and would promote the comfort and health of its 
inhabitants. Perhaps also he said to himself, 
monuments of marble will crumble and fall, while 
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my oaks and elms will flourish in perennial vigor 
and beauty. 

Let us all plant trees. 
They will soon begin to reward our labor, and 
There is 


Plant the fruit-bearers. 


will be a useful legacy to our children. 
little danger that the market will be overstocked 
with fruit, and what crop is more easily raised, 
or more Piant pears, apples, 
plums, cherries, apricots, peaches, and by no 
means forgot the luscious grapes. Plant orna- 
Set them by the roadside, to re- 
Set them on the lawn, 
ma- 


remunerative ? 


mental trees. 
fresh the weary traveler. 
Singly orin groups. Set the dense-headed 
ple and horse-chestnut, the swaying elim, the 
solemn pine, the sturdy oak, the trailing willow, 
the symmetrical fir, the feathery hemlock. Set 
trees around the bald and naked church. Oh! 
how the sun glares upon it, and into it, blinding 
the eyes of the worshippers. Plant them around 
the school-house. Children’s minds will develop 
finer ifthey are continually surrounded by ob- 
jects of grace and beauty. 

More might we say, for it is a favorite theme, 
but here is a sentence or two from a religious 
journal which so chimes with our own thoughts 
that we prefer to pause and listen: ‘There is 
asoitening, humanizing influence in gardening 
that we could wish were inore general. ‘There is 
too much danger of the gross and sensual and 
selfish in our national character; and while our 
reliance must be on religious and educational in- 
fluence to correct this tendency, we believe that 
good, and only good, would come of the love of 
trees and flowers, and the cultivation of both. 
It may be blessed in Jeading the heart up to the 
love of the Rose of Sharon and the garden of 
God.” 





A Trouble among Hedge-Growers. 


ahs. 

Many persons desire to construct hedges along 
the line of their fields and gardens, where large 
\rees are already growing; yet they find it diffi- 
cult to doso. The shade of the overhanging 
trees is injurious to them, (though some hedge- 
plants endure it better than others,) and the large 
and voracious roots of the trees are still more 
harmful. 

The other day a friend came to us with a woful 
face, saying that he had tried for two years to get 
up a continuous line of buckthorn hedge in front 
of his lawn. Before setting out his plants, he 
had trenched the ground for them four feet wide, 
and had enriched it with old manure; he had 
bought the best plants which the nurseries af- 
forded, and had set them out with much care, and 
yet at several points for six or eight feet ina 
line, his plants had dwindled, turned brown and 
died. He had renewed his soil and his plants a 
second year, but with a like result. What was 
the matter? 

Our first inquiry revealed it. What trees are 
growing in the neighborhood of your hedge? 
Only two large black walnuts, a rod from the 
hedge, and a rod apart. That wasenough. The 
roots of these trees are gross feeders ; they ex- 
tend into the soil cultivated and manured for the 
‘buckthorn, and abstract the moisture and food 
from the young plants, so that they can not flour- 
ish. We therefore @dvised our friend to open a 
trench two feet deep between the trees and the 
hedge, and to cut off the roots of the trees, and 
to repeat this at the same place annually. If he 
did this, we thought the drip and shade would do 
the buckthorn no material injury. 

We have seen the same thing under the white 
ash and the tulip tree. Indeed, all trees like these, 
which have a dense mat of small, fibrous roots 
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iuarkable manner, 


It is a 


suck up the moisture ina x 
from all the soil where they penetrate. 
waste of time and money and patience, to try 
hedge-growing under such difficulties. Indeed, 
the only way to get up a perfect hedge, is to set it 
where it will never be shaded by trees of any 
kind, nor be interfered with by their roots. 

— —~ eee ee 


Fruit Trees injured by Sea weed. 


——o—— 





We were recently in an amateur’s fruit yard, 
and had occasion to notice the sickly appearance 
of the pear trees. They had been out some 
eight years, and in all previous visits, we re- 
marked their rapid growth and healthful appear- 


ance. We hardly know of a finer yard. This 
year the leaves are blighted on the edges, and 


some of the trees have made very little wood, 
On inquiry, we found that rock weed ina fresh 
state, had been freely applied to the trees last 
Fall. This accounted at once for the change in 
the appearance of the trees. 

A little salt.is undoubtedly a good thing for 
pear trees, and indeed for almost all garden 
fruits and vegetables, but in excess it is danger- 
ous. The sea weeds, especially rock and ribbon 
weed, or kelp, are powerful fertilizers, and if di- 
rectly from the water, contain a good deal of salt. 
They should be composted with muck, before they 
are put around fruit trees. If the weeds are 
mixed with, say three parts of muck to one of 
weeds, and after lying two or three months are 
forked over, they may be applied with benetit. * 

mem eee 
Neglect of Pruning. 
a 

We noticed recently in a pear orchard one ot 
the consequences of imperfect shortening in. A 
few of the Bartletts were loaded with fruit, and 
the branches were bent to the ground. The wood 
Was quite too slender to hold up the fruit. We 
could see that some of the annual growths had 
been left two feet or more in length, and no pains 
had been taken to bring the limbs out at an ob- 
tuse angle to the trunk of the tree. Had only a 
fuot of wood been left at each annual pruning, in 
the earlier stages of growth, the limbs would 
have been sufficiently large and strong to hold 
the present burden of fruit. Fruit growers, es- 
pecially the inexperienced, are so much in a 
hurry to get large quantities of fruit, that they 
spare too much wood upon the young tree, When 
bearing begins, too much fruit is left upon the 
limbs, and they become permanently drooping. 
This superinduces excessive fruitfulness and 
premature decay. ‘The first eight years of the 
life of a fruit tree are the most important, and re- 
quire judicious management. If a good compact 
head is formed in this period, it will need com- 
paratively little pruning after that. The wuod is 
of the first consequence in these years, and the 
fruit should be steadily sacrificed for the future 
good of the tree. Apply the knife above, and the 
compost below, and keep the heads as much in 
a pyramidal shape as possible. In due time, you 
will have abundant fruit, and limbs stout enough 
to hold it.—American Agriculturist. 
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Aversions of Trees, 


—o— 

In our grounds, a Scotch Pine, sixteen feet high, 
stood for many years near a Linden, yet seemed 
to dislike its company. The two trees were 
placed side by side in childhood, they wintered 
and summered together ten years, and it would 
seem that their long acquaintance should have 
ripened into an attachment for each other. But 
not so. The Linden did surely seem inclined to 





do his part. He flaunted his amorous leaves te- 
wards the Pine, and regaled him each Suimmer 
with an abundance of sweet-smelling flowers, 
but the Scotchman leaned away from the bold 
Yankee, as if in disdain at his forwardness. Yet 
he needn’t have been so very squeamish, for there 
continued to be several feet of distance between 
the foliage of one and the other. 
After witnessing this aversion 
years, we took away the troublesome bass-wood, 
and left the pine to the society of its own thoughts. 
The strength of its dislike is now more manifest 
than befure. The branches on the side of the 
pine toward the bass-wood, are small and invert- 
and the central trunk is drawn 


fur several 


ed and crooked, 
quite away from its natural 
We have tried to straighten up the tree, but it 
can be held there only by strong ropes, and even 


perpendicularity. 


then, the tree is much deformed. 

The grounds of a neighbor show a similar in- 
stance, though there, the quarrel is between a 
linden and an apple-tree. The apple-tree grows 
vigorously, yet it shoots its limbs right off at a 
large angle, leaving a space of five or six feet be- 
tween it and the bass-wood. And not far away 
is a like case between an oak and acherry. The 
cherry is much the larger, and the oak, instead 
of throwing out its branches symmetrically on 
every side, sends those from the side toward the 
cherry around to the other, where they grow 
quite vigorously. But the tree is one-sided, and 
bends over in one direction like a willow. There 
is a distance of several feet between the two trees. 

Now, why this apparent aversion? Some trees 
grow up together in quite a loving way, twining 
their branches one with the other, and making 
one symmetrical globe of foliage, as if they grew 
from the same And when we sé€e the op- 
posite of this, it seems-as though there were 
some sort of antipathy between them. Do the 
leaves of sume trees emit a gas or gases offen- 
sive to others? Or°do some suffer from want of 
abundant light, if they are at all overshadowed by 

Doubtless the latter is the best ex- 
And let us learn this lesson, that if 


root. 


neighbors ! 
planation. 
we wish to make sure of large, symmetrical, 
well-developed tops to our trees, we must plant 
them far enough apart to allow abundant and 


free growth on every side. 
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Another Talk at the Gate. 
GRAPE CULTURE—PRUNING—PATENT 


FERTILIZERS, 


BRIGHT ON 
ETC, 
eigen 
Gardener.—Good morning, neighbor John. 
Glad to see you, so bright and edrly; sit down 
here on my new rustic seat. 
John.—Good morning to you, Sir. This plan 
of making a covered seat at one’s gateway, is a 
a grand place 


good one; it looks hospitable; it’s 
You 


fur loiterers like me to stop and 
must have got it from the American Agriculturist 
which has given so many things of this kind. 
Pray, how did you make it? 
Gardener.—Easy enough. I first set 
rough cedar posts at the corners, then sprang an 
arch of cedar poles overhead, and wove in dia- 
mond-work of smaller branches between the 
posts and poles. For brackets and other orna- 
mental work, [used wild grape vines.’ Then, I 
made these open-work seats beneath. This 
American Ivy on one side, and that Isabella Grape 
on the other, having been growing here two 
years before, I had nothing to do but to twine 
them over my arbor, and the work was done. 
John.—And well done. I must have one like 
itin my own grounds, some day. But Sir, I 


gossip. 


these 
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wanted to talk with you about Mr. Bright's new 
book on grape culture. What do you think of it : 

Gardener.—I have just finished reading it, and 
I like it, and yet don’t like it. His method is so 
simple that any body can understand and prac- 
sice it. It is systematic ; the work of pruning 
and training is reduced to a few plain rules, with 
no hap-hazard about it, and that isa good thing. 
And [ like it because it enables one to keep the 
vine under control, both in Winter and Summer. 

John.—I confess I have got tired of reaching 
and stretching up to my old fashioned trellis bars, 
seven and eight feet high, to prune and train my 
vines. And then, in following some of the com- 
mon rules for training, I often find myself both- 
ered and perplexed, ‘The buds won’t start where 
I want them to, and where, according to the sys- 
tem, they ought to start ; and then again they push 
out with double vigor just where I don’t want 
them at all. 

Gardener.—Very true, but then I don’t feel pre- 
pared, as yet, to adopt this man’s theory in ref- 
erence to dwarfing the vine, and growing the 
fruit on one short cane. Let us see exactly what 
he says: I have got his book here, under the 
seat: On page 6,hesays: “My system is in the 
main, a method of fruiting the yine on a single, 
short cane, with very short lateral branches— 
growing new wood from the main stem one year, 
and fruiting it the next; dwarfing the vine by a 
definite rule of stopping and pruning, and renew- 
ing the entire wood of the vine (except a small 
portion of the main stem,) every other year.” 
Now, I question whether it will answer to cut 
down our rampant growing vines in this barbar- 
ous way, and confine them toa stake not much 
longer than this spade. Go out into our forests, 
and see what the natural habits of the grape-vine 
are, clambering up over the tops of trees sixty 
or seventy feet high; and yet this writer says, 
to get healthy vines and fruit, we must allow 
only one cane to grow from the root, must stub 
that cane down every other year, to within a few 
inches of the ground, and, as a general rule, 
never let it grow higher than four or six feet! 

John.—Don’t get excited. This is only a theory 
of his, he has not tried it long enough yet, to pro- 
nounce upon its practical working fur a series of 
years, He began his experiments, he says, in the 
year 1858, and then published his book in 1859 
in advocacy of the system as better than all others ! 
Rather fast, we sober and modest people would 
say. But perhaps he thought he had hit upon 
something really valuable, and if so, the sooner 
the world heard of it, the better. 

Gardener.—Well, we ought to be charitable. 
But I must doubt the expediency of cutting down 
the vine so often and so severely as he recom- 
mends. Ofcourse, it must be pruned somewhat 
every year, to keep it within bounds, and to get 
handsome fruit, but why distort and mutilate it 
more than is necessary? This wholesale butch- 
ery must keep the plant ina state of constant 
excitement, which will soon show its effects in 
destroying the vitality of the plant. 

Mr. Bright claims originality for his method. 
Yet, I don’t see as there is much of that to boast 
of, According to the German method praetised 
at the West, one cane of a vine is trained up to 
a stake for fruiting the present year, while anoth- 
er is growing, to fruit the next year; the original 
eane being cut out at the Winter pruning. 
(Sometimes, two canes bear fruit while two oth- 
ers are growing.) The only difference between 
the two systems is, that in one case, the whole 
plant bears fruit one year and grows a cane the 
next ; and in the other, the plant bears fruit on 
one cane, and grows a new cane at the same 





time. If the routs are allowed room enough, | 
do not see why the German system ig not just 
as philosuphical as Mr. Bright’s: indeed, there is 
no radical difference between them. 

John.—Is it not believed by some, that the fre- 
quent attacks of blight in European vineyards and 
in our vineyards at the West, is owing partly to 
the practice of close pruning? And if so, I 
should think that Mr. Bright’s plan of lopping still 
more severely, would work much greater mischief. 

Gardener.—Just so. In some parts of Europe, 
the vineyards have to be renewed frequently. 
And Mf. Bright himself seems to expect that his 
method will shorten the lives of his-vines, and 
he prepuses to renew them by layering when 
they fail. But when we consider that the vine 
is naturally very long-lived—witness the famous 
Black Hamburg at Hampton Court, England, 
over 200 years old, and bearing annually a tun of 
grapes—then hoW unnatural and cruel the sys- 
tem which would hack down a plant so terribly, 
that it must necessarily dié in a few years! 
Suppose we should treat any Uther fruit-bearing 
plant so, would it prosper lwigt Take an apple 
or pear tree: compel it t6 fake only one long 
central branch in a seasvfi; fruit it (ifsuch a thing 
were possible) the altefrfiate year, then saw it off 
within a foot of the gfétind, train up another cen- 
tral branch to be frtiitéd the next year, and soon 
from year to yeat, What would be the result? It 
would grow Weaker and weaker, and _ finally 
dwindle dowWit t@ a mere stump, with a few wa- 
tery, mildeWed branches near the ground. And 


‘if the grape-Vine, being more tenacious of life, 


don’t givé 0tit quite so soon, is it because the 
treatment i8 natural and proper? 

Johnk.—Now, I verily believe we are pruning 
Mr. Bright as mercilessly as he would do our 
vine8; Still, as he has set himself up as an au- 
thor &fid teacher, he must expect criticisms. 
Let 8; h0Wever, be good natured. What do you 
think Uf his notions about shallow planting? 

Gardener.—There is some sense in them as ap- 
plied to tres, especially evergreens, but as to the 
grape, I’ti if doubt. The vine loves to send 
down somé 6f its roots quite deep; it wants 
moisture in thé dog-days. Nut tong age, I read 
that European vine-growers are becoming more 
and more convinced of the importance of deep 
trenching, to allow the vine-roots to ramble below 
as deep as they please. In such soils they suffer 
less from sudden changes of the weather, 

John.—I don’t think we can quarrel much with 
his plan of shallow culture, since he recommends 
plowing and subsoiling at least eighteen inches 
deep, and has “no objection to the application 
of an abundance of well decomposed sod or peat 
compust, made with one fourth part of stable 
manure, and some leaf mold and bone-dust.” 
Nor can I object much to what he says about the 
propagation of grapes, or their culture in pots in 
glass houses. Some things which he recom- 
mends are yet a matter ofexperiment ; but I hope 
they will turn out well. 

Gardener.—But I have been expecting you 
would bring your sharp knife down upon his 
Patent Grape Fertilizer, spoken of on page 81, 
and onward. 

John.—I don’t want to say any thing about it, 
and am sorry Mr. Bright has said any thing about 
it. It has done more than anything else to pre- 
judice the public against him and his system. 
Read this: ‘The Grape Fertilizer contains am- 
monia, phosphoric acid, potash, salts of lime, and 
soda, iron, etc., etc., all the inorganic elements 


of vine and fruit, in proper combination with veg- ' 


etable acids, especially the tartaric acid.” And 
then, that advertisement at the close of the book 





is enough to spoil the whole : ‘ Bright’s Grape 
Fertilizer is sold in casks or bags, at $45 per tun, 
or 2} cents per pound by the single bag. City 
Depot for the Fertilizer at” etc., etc. What a 
blunder! For his own sake, I hope he will drop 
the Fertilizer out of the next edition of his book. 

But I have talked too long, this morning, and 
must hasten back to my work. Good bye! 


More Curious Superstitions. 


—o-—— 





Before scientific investigation had made known 
the actual properties of plants, the most whimsi- 
cal fancies were received and firmly believed in. 
Thus, every plant was supposed tv be under the 
influence of a planet ; each planet reigned para- 
mount over a certain part of ®e human frame, 
and the herbs under its influence were believed 
to supply the proper medicine for that portion of 
the body. Another method of detecting the vir- 
tues of plants was by “signature,” and Was 
founded on the idea that “nature has stamped 
on divers plants legible characters, to discover 
their uses. So yellow flowers were held the 
natural medicine for yellow jaundice ; spotted 
herbs for the removal of freckles; and the 
tooth-like shape of the henbane seed was sufli- 
cient proof that its juice would cure the tooth- 
ache. The medicinal properties attached to 
some plants by the herbalist are indeed astonish- 
ing. ‘‘ Eye-bright” wine will not only enable old 
people to read without spectacles, but has been 
known to restore sight to the blind; valerian 
juice draws iron or wood out of flesh; cowslip 
water restores beauty; and a single spoonful of 
the juice of the mallow is a preservative forever 
from all diseases! Rue renders a man subtile, 
quick, and imventive; sage strengthens the 
memory, and rejoices in so many Virtues, that 
one of its panegyrists asks, “‘ How is it that one 
who grows sage in his garden can ever die?” 

Some curious recipes are furnished by these 
old herbalists. There is one—never in much de- 
mand, we opine—‘ good against merrie gals,” 
and another “to kill a man in such a sort as 
though he seemed to die laughing.” Two wal- 
nuts, two figs, and twenty leaves of rue, beaten 
together and eaten fasting, would preserve against 
plague or poison for a day. Dogs, we are told, 
take grass a8 an emetic; asses, when afilicted 
with melancholy, recover their spirits by eating 
milk waste ; wild goats expel arrows from their 
flesh by eating dittany ; serpents clear their eyes 
with fennel. Adder’s-tongue, put in the left ear 
of a horse, will make him fall down as if dead; 
but on its removal, he will become livelier than 
ever; while if asses feed much on hemlock, 
they will fall so fast asleep, that “some, thinking 
them to be dead indeed, have flayed off their 
skins ; yet after they have done operating, the 
beasts have stirred and waked out of their sleep, 
to the grief and amazement of their owners, ani 
the laughter of others.” Mandrake, “ that pro- 
cureth love, in poisonous filters mixed,” bore a 
fearful reputation. It was said to spring up un- 
der the gibbet, from the blood of the malefactors; 
to resemble the human form in shape; and not 
only shriek when pulled out of the ground, but 
punish any man attempting to remove it with 
madness or death, so that it was customary to 
employ dogs for that purpose.+ 

® » 

Wortny or Imrration.—The Southern Cayuga 
Union Agricultural Society have offered prizes of 
$5, $2, and a diploma, for the greatest namber of 
shade and ornamental trees to be set out in the 
Fall of 1860 and Spring of 1861, which shall be 
alive on the Ist of September, 1861. 
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“Grafting Old Trees—Cutting out the 
Curculio. 


We received a few weeks since from Mr. D. 
Munson, a box containing fine specimens of Bart- 
lett pears, the product of an old tree, 30 to 40 
feet high, recently ‘made over” by gratting the 
limbs with this kingly fruit. If all were aware 
how easy it is thus to replace the hard, no-fla- 
vored, and almost worthless pears, that are 
yielded abundantly by 
large and healthy trees 
on many farms, the prac- 
tice would become gen- 
eral, and good fruit 
would be less scarce. 

In the same parcel 
were packed specimens 
of the Green Gage plum, 
showing the result of Mr. 
Munson’s experiments in 
cutting out the curcu- 
lio. Shortly after the 
insect had operated upon 
the fruit, depositing an 
egg in supposed safety, 
Mr. M. examined the 
trees, and wherever the 
small puncture appeared (7 
on a plum, it was cut 7 
out with a sharp knife. 
The crop ripened with 
scarcely any loss. The 
mark made.by the cut- 
ting is quite plain, but 
the fruit is otherwise un- 
injured. This process 1s 
effectual, and if perse- 
vered in, would, in a few 
years, greatly diminish 
the numbers of this in- 
sect. It appears rather 
slow and tedious, but 
Mr. M. states that the 
whole time spent upon 
four trees did not exceed 
two hours, a trifle in view of the fine results. 


Beurre Giffard Pear. 








We alluded last month to this really fine, early 
pear, then ripe, (August 7). The accompanying 
engraving is a very good representation of the 
fruit which is thus described by Downing. 
“Rather above medium in size; pyriform or 
turbinate, tapering to the stem, which is rather 
long and obliquely set; skin greenish-yellow, 
marbled with red on the sunny side ; calyxclosed, 
segments stiff, set in a very small basin. Flesh 
white, melting, juicy, with an excellent vinous 
flavor, delightfully perfumed. An early pear of 
great promise—ripening middle of August.” 

This pear originated in France, and has been 
fruited in this country about ten years, but is 
comparatively little known excepting among 
amateur fruit growers and nurserymen. We 
unhesitatingly pronounce it one of the very best 
early pears, succeeding well, both on the pear and 
quince stocks. At the last meeting of the Amer- 
ican Pomologicak society it was advanced from 
“ promising well” to “worthy of general cultiva- 
tion,” which we fully endorse. Owing to asome- 
what slow and slender growth, planters have 
often been disappointed with it until it came into 
bearing, when full crops of such fair luscious 
fruit could not fail to please. The form of the 
tree, the peculiar slender and straggling growth 












of the branches, red color of the bark, and small 
leaves with slender stalks, are characteristics by 
which this variety may easily be known, even 
before fruiting. In addition to the description 
given by Downing, it may be noted, that the fruit 
is often much dotted with dark carmine, and has 
handsome reddish stripes upon the side next the 
sun. As with all other fruits, some of its minor 


characteristics will vary considerably in different 
localities, according to soil, climate, ete. 
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the fruit 1s better 


Summer varieties, 
when plucked just before ripe, and matured on 
the shelves, 


most 
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Grapes from Seed—Sour Krout. 
eee 
To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

The raising of grape vines from seeds was a 
favorite idea with me years ago while I lived in 
Germany, and I convinced myself by experience, 
that such plants are hardier and healthier than 
those propagated from cuttings, There is also 
another advantage in this method; new varie- 
ties of vines can thereby be originated, the fruits 
of which will, in some instances, be superior to 
those already known. My process is as follows : 
In the Fall, select the handsomest and ripest 
grapes, hang them up in an airy place until they 
are thoroughly dried. Then rub the kernels out 
of the berries, and plant them in a bed of fine, 
rich earth, say one inch deep. The planting can 
also be delayed until about thesfirst of March. 
When the warm weather of May sets in, the 
young vines appear with round, bright leaflets 
like Basilicum. The following leaves assume 
the regular form of grape foliage. 

I found by a rather singular experiment that 
the germinating power of the grape seed is not 
destroyed by fermentation of the surrounding 
pulp. In the Fall of 18591 pickled cabbages in 








the following manner. I placed upon the bottom 
of a barrel a layer of grape husks and seeds after 
the juice had been expressed, to the depth of 
two inches, upon these a layer of cabbages, then 
husks, and so on alternately until the barrel was 
filled. I then poured in water until the upper- 
most layer of husks was soaked, and covered it 
all with heavy stones. In eight or ten days, fer- 
mentation was actively going on, and in a few 
weeks the cabbage had received the finest flavor. 
No salt, and nothing but the husks and water 
were added. The cabbage kept very well until 
the last of June, and the fine winey flavor of the 
cabbage proved that it had undergone the vinous 
fermentation. One would have supposed the 
grape kernels, exposed to such a process, would 
have lost their germinating power, but it proved 
otherwise. The husks were thrown out in March, 
without any thought of the matter, and in four or 
five weeks, I discovered there a great number of 
young grape vines springing up. Many of them 
were destroyed by incautious spading, but those 
which remained, continued to grow vigorously, 
and by the first of July attained a hight of six to 
eight inches. In experiments with dried grapes, 
previous to this, it required a much longer time 
for germinating. It seems probable that fermen- 
tation had loosened the skin of the seeds, with- 
out injuring the germ. Joun Becker. 

Vanderburgh Co., Ind. 
© ae eC 

To Keep Grapes Fresh in Winter. 
= 

As many persons fail in keeping grapes through 
the Winter, we will briefly state the conditions 
of success in the experiment. 

Grapes must be kept cool. Heat, and especial- 
ly alternations of heat and cold, will promote 
decay. Let the grapes be kept in as cold a place 
as possible without freezing ; and indeed a de- 
gree or two of frost will not hurt them, if they 
thaw out very slowly. 

They should be kept dry. Heat and moisture 
are the two great agents in producing decom- 
position, There are very few cellars which are 
dry enough for grapes. A chamber or retired 
closet is a better place. Yet, if the house is warm- 
ed by a furnace, or even by coal-stoves, the air 
will probably be made so very dry in the cham- 
bers, that the grapes will shrivel up and nearly 
spoil. Let this be guarded against. 

In gathering grapes, wait until they are fully 
ripe ; then make sure of a fine, dry day, and pick 
the clusters during the middle of the day—say 
between nine o’clock and four. Carry them in 
baskets to a cool, airy chamber, and spread them 
onthe floor, Pick them over carefully, culling 
out all bruised, unripe or defective berries, and 
let them stand in baskets holding about half a 
bushel, for a week or ten days. In this time, 
they will have gone through “the sweating 
process,” and may then be packed down for 
Winter. 

In packing, various methods are employed, and 
there does not seem to be much choice between 
them. A very good way is this: Take boxes 
holding a peck or half a bushel, place a layer of 
cotton batting at the bottom, then a layer of 
grapes, then layers of cotton and grapes alter- 
nately, until the box is filled. To prevent the 
clusters pressing too heavily on each other, some 
practice putting a wad of cotton between them. 
When the box is full, put on the cover and set it 
away in a cold place. 

Some persons use champagne baskets for 
packing in, arguing that the circulation of air 
through the meshes of the basket favors the pres- 
ervation of the fruit, Others again paste paper 
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on the inside of their boxes, and when the boxes 
are filled, nail on the cover and paste paper over 
the whole, to keep out all air! We will not un- 
dertake to pronounce upon either of these meth- 
ods, for we know that grapes keep well in both, 
provided they are kept where they are neither 
too hot or cold, neither too moist or too dry. 
A friend of ours keeps his grapes in a garret, 
where the mercury often falls to 20° above zero. 
But when a very cold snap approaches, he throws 
a heavy coverlet or two over his boxes, and they 
get no harm. At any day, from November to 
April, he can entertain his guests with the plump- 
est and freshest of grapes. With him, the Isa- 
bella is the best keeper; the Diana next best. 
(American Agriculturist. 
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Reports Wanted on the Newer Grapes. 


ae 

As the present month is the great season for 
ripening and eating grapes, we wish to beg our 
fruit-growing readers to take special pains in 
making particular notes on the newer varieties. 

1. Take note as to earliness, Assuming the 
well-xnown Isabella for a standard, observe first, 
the comparative earliness in ripening of the new 
sorts. For instance, some tell us that the Dela- 
ware ripensa month before the Isabella; others 
only a fortnight. Some nurserymen who have 
the Anna for sale, say that it ripens ‘quite as 
early as the Diana,” and “about a week earlier 
than the Isabella ;” whereas, in the published 
Report of a certain Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society last October, it was said that “ the An- 
nas exhibited, were not ripe enough to enable one 
to form an opinion about them, though Isabel- 
las were fully mature and excellent.” Where 
is the exact truth here? So again, of the Lo- 
gan, Maxatawny, Taylor, To Kalon and others. 
This is a very important question. For, let the 
grape be of the very finest quality, yet if it will 
not ripen at least as early as the Isabella, it is of 
no comparative value north of latitude 42° or 43°. 

2. As to quality. Here also, opinions differ, 
though not so widely as in reference to earliness. 
Nor is it so easy a matter to forma correct opin- 
ion. Some persons’ tastes have not been culti- 
vated, soas to discriminate nicely in such mat- 
ters; others again are prejudiced in favor of seed- 
lings of their own raising, or of varieties which 
they or their friends have on sale. Some sorts 
are eaten when only half ripe, or when over-ripe, 
and of course an unsatisfactory opinion is formed. 
The first two reasons help to show how it hap- 
pens that some persons insist upon it, that such 
grapes as the Northern Muscadine (a seedling of 
the Shakers,) and the Massachusetts White, a 
tough, musk-scehted wilding from the woods of 
the Bay State, are really first-class table grapes! 

Good judges, we believe, are now about agreed 
in placing the Delaware, Diana and Rebecca on 
nearly the same footing as to quality. The To 
Kalon, Concord, and Hartford Prolific rank next. 
These having their relative places assigned them, 
we want to know where to place several other 
competitors. Is the Logan equal to the Isabella? 
Somewhat doubtful, but let us find out. The Tay- 
lor or Bullitt, Allen's Hybrid, Cuyahoga, Wilming- 
ton, the several hybrids of Mr. Rogers of Salem, 
and others—where do they stand as to quality ? 
Out of all these new comers, something of real 
excellence must surely appear. And the more 
closely they are scrutinized at first, by competent 
judges, the better it will be for all concerned. 

3. As to hardiness. This is important, though 
less so than the points already enumerated. For, 
if we can get a new grape, of first quality and 
early in maturing, we can easily protect it in 





Winter, if it happens to be tender. Still, if it is 
hardy, it will be all the better for a wider region. 
Now, will some of our fruit tasting commit- 
tees, and others of our readers who feel interest- 
ed in grape culture, please to taste and to observe 
carefully for us, and send their opinions to the 
American Agriculturist? We will use the notes 
they send, impartially and for the public good, 
et ee ee 


The Lace Leaf Plant—(Ouvirandra Senestralis) 


The illustration below, drawn from a living 
specimen, represents a very curious and beauti- 
ful plant found in the island of Madagascar, from 
which place it was taken to England by Mr. W. 
Ellis. It is an aquatic plant, growing under the 
water, except the flower stalk, which rises above 
the surface. Sir W. J. Hooker says of it : ‘‘The 
leaf shown, seems like a living, flbrous skeleton, 
rather than a perfect leaf. The longitudinal 
fibers, or nerves, surrounded by a portion of par- 





enchyma (leaf-tissue), extend in curved lines 
along its entire length, and are united by thread- 
like nerves, or nervelets, crossing them at right 
angles from side to side, at short distances from 
each other, (This structure is shown very plain- 
ly at fig. 2.) The color is bright green, and the 
whole leaf looks as if composed of fine tendrils, 
wrought after a most regular pattern, so as to 
resemble a picce of bright green lace or needle- 
work. Each leafrises from the crown on the 
root, like a short, delicate, pale green or yellow 
fiber, gradually uncovering its feathery sides, and 
increasing in size as it spreads beneath the wa- 
ter. It is scarcely possible to imagine any ob- 
ject of the kind more curious and attractive 
than a full-grown plant, with its dark green 
leaves, forming a circle two or three feet in diam- 
eter, exhibiting leaves in every state of devel- 
opment, as regards brightness, color, and size.” 
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leaves are always beneath the surface, while, 
whatever may be the depth of the stream, the 
flower stalk always rises above the surface, and 
the bloom is developed, and the seed ripened, 
under the influence of sun and air. It would 
form a splendid addition to an aquarium, the on- 
ly difficulty being to keep the temperature at the 
right point, as it seems to thrive best at 80 
degrees Fahrenheit. It was introduced into 
England in 1855, and a few specimens have been 
brought to this country. It will undoubtedly be- 
come a favorite with amateurs, when it has been 
sufficiently propagated to be attainable. 
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Splendid Show of Asters, 


AT THE NEW OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURIST. 
——G——— 


A leading object in the selection of our new 
location was to secure spacious and appropriate 
rooms where might be conveniently exhibited, for 
all to look at, the various produc- 
tions of the field, orchard, and fruit 
and flower garden. Fortunately, at 
the very opening of our rooms, we 
were able to show the finest collec- 
tions of beautiful Asters that have 
ever been gathered in this country— 
perhaps the finest in the world. 
Among the thousands who have 
called in to see them, was a distin- 
guished German florist, who says 
that even in Germany itself—the 
home of the improved Asters—he 
never saw so good a collection. 
The show consisted of 138 of the 
best varieties that could be collected 
in Germany, France, and England— 
including 200f Truffaut’s best French Asters ; 
5 crowned, or two colored; 5 English quilled ; 4 
new Giant Emperor; 4 chrysanthemum flowered; 
Perfection, in seventeen colors; 15 Ranunculus 
flowering ; 3 Hedge-hog ; 5 Turkey ; 15 Negley’s 
Giant ; 8 very dwarf, or pigmy ; 20 globe peony, 
and 5 peony Perfection. 

A large proportion of these were as large as 
the common dahlia, and many who were unable 
to appreciate their delicate petals and fine colors, 
insisted that they were dahlias. Specimens of the 
Giant Emperor measured full three inches in di- 
ameter, and there were all sizes, from these to 
the half globe, an inch across. They were of many 
colors, from dark purple fo deep red, rose, pink, 
lavender, and white, with all the intermediate 
shades, some flowers being of a single coior, 
others having the different shades delicately 
blended. Instead of the single ray of the old 
sorts, the en- 
tire center is 
,* filled with pet- 
als or quills, 




















“ye many of them 
ey beautifully 
tipped. These 





were assorted 





The upper part of fig. 2 represents the flower 
stem, and exhibits the curious form of the in- 
florescence. It resembles a plume or double 
feather, and is singularly graceful in appearance. 

The plant grows in the lowest and hottest part 
of the country, in the level parts of streams from 
the mountains. It 1s found at a depth of from a 


foot to three feet or more, and it is a singular 
fact, that however shallow the water may be, the 





from many 
hundred varie- 
ties selected 
and imported by 
Mr. John Wesley Jones, of Columbia County, 
who has grown them the past season. Such 
full-bloomed flowers yield little seed, but we are 
glad to say that we have arranged with Mr. Jones 
to save us all the seed he possibly can for our 
next Winter’s free Seed Distribution, so that 
next Summer our pleasant exhibition will be in 
part reproduced in many thousand other localities 
this cout.try, including the British Provinces, 
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A Chat about Rats. 
Ne 

Could the census of the rats be taken, it would 
undoubtedly show that their numbers greatly 
exceed those of any other stock kept. This too, 
is in spite of cats, terriers, traps, poison, and all 
the contrivances with which they are hunted, for 
by universal consent the rat is voted an outcast, 
whose life is to be forfeited at-sight, provided 
you can catch him. Other races of animals have 
almost disappeared under like persecution. To 
say nothing of larger game—raccoons, black and 
grey squirrels, the hateful rattlesnake, and cop- 
per head, and many minor creatures have long 
been unknown in the more thickly settled dis- 
tricts. Butthe rat takes up his bed and board 
under the very roof of his enemies, he forages 
boldly in the kitchen and Jarder, confidently rears 
his young in the partition adjoining our living 
rooms, and Jeads them forth in nightly and right 
merry gambols through the wainscoting. 

This persistence of the race is due principally 
to two causes. Rats are outrageously prolific. 
They commence breeding at the age of three 
months, and bring forth a litter of from eight to 
fourteen, and even more, five or six times a year! 
At the ordinary rate of increase, a single pair 
and their progeny if all should live, would in three 
years number 650,000. Truly, but for the vigor- 
ous crusade continually carried on against them, 
there would in a few years be nothing left but 
rats, Another fortunate circumstance—for them 
—is their easy adaptation to every kind of life. 
A rat is a true cosmopolitan. He can feast with 
a lord, or with a peasant. He revels in the tempt- 
ing luxuries of the pastry-cook, but will with 
equal gusto feed on a flitch of bacon in the store- 
room, or a sack of corn in the barn ; nor does he 
hesitate, upon good opportunity, to attack the 
poultry, the feeble lambs, and in numerous in- 
stances even children have been mutilated by 
these daring marauders, He is not particular as 
to climate or locality—he nibbles at the fruit in 
the tropics, and shares the train oil of the Esqui- 
maux. There was no necessity that the progen- 
itors of the existing race should receive special 
command to seek shelter in the ark ; long before 
its completion, no doubt, they had found snug 
quarters, and laid in their stock—every sailor 
will tell you that his berth in the forecastle has 
been their favorite lurking place. 

You will seldom see one of these animals jame 
pr diseased, or in any way infirm. When one is 
injured by any accident, his companions fall upon 
him, kill him without merey, and make a com- 
plete finish of the work by eating him. The anx- 
ious mother rat has continually to watch, not only 
against the prowling eat, for the young are fa- 
vorite morsels with the insatiable male, who fre- 
quently feasts upon his own descendants. 

Although the veriest coward when alone, and 
when there is a chance to run, the rat when driv- 
en to a corner, or emboldened by numbers of his 
tribe, is quite a formidable enemy. A cat will 
hesitate to attack one unless she may take him 
at a disadvantage by springing upon him una- 
wares; several instances have occurred of an 
attack upon persons by a horde of rats, from 
whom escape was made with difficulty ; and it is 
related of a poor pie baker in London, that hav- 
ing missed a quantity of his pastry, he one night 
set himself to watch for the thief, and was over- 
powered and partially devoured by them. 

The tools of thesrat, which also serve as for- 
midable weapons, are four long sharp teeth, two 
in the front of the upper, and two in the lower 
jaw. These are set like wedges, the outer part 
ts covered with hard enamcl, the inner is a softer, 








bony composition. This softer part is worn away 
in gnawing, which gives a sharp cutting edge to 
the front, with which the animal can readily 
make his way through the hardest wood. Indeed, 
he must keep gnawing from necessity; for the 
teeth grow so rapidly, that if unemployed, they 
would soon protrude far beyond the mouth, and 
become useless. A rat was caught, which had 
lost one of his upper teeth, and the lower one 
had continued to grow until it formed a curved 
tusk reaching over to the side of his ear, and 
threatened to pierce his head. 

Until within a few years, excepting among the 
Chinese and a few other Eastern nations, the rat 
has been tarned to no account. Some genius at 
length discovered that the skin of the rat could 
be tanned into a very pliable and fine leather, 
little inferior to kid, since which, the skins have 
in Paris, and London also we believe, a regular 
market value; and the capture of these ani- 
mals has been quite a profitable business for that 
class of inhabitants who are not above descend- 
ing to the sewers and other ratty places in pur- 
suit of a livelihood. We might iuclude also in 
the profits of the ratting business, the sales made 
to “fancy men” who purchase large numbers 
for training dogs, particularly the terrier, to de- 
stroy them—nat so much with a view to exter- 
minating the species, as to afford “sport” to the 
roughs that gather around the rat pits and bet 
upon the rat-destroying powers of their favorite 
dogs. 

The usual methods of keeping these vermin 
within bounds, are toa well known ta need de- 
scription. We can hardly hope to he entirely 
rid of them, but a faithful cat kept in the house, 
and two or more at the barn, will usually make 
the quarters too unsafe to allow any great increase. 
Without some check, they will make serious in- 
roads upon the grain mows and bins of the far- 
mer, and prove a terrible annoyance to the careful 
housekeeper. 

————(q7oc7- — 6 ee 
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About Corned Beef. 


fcoers 
Corned beef, properly salted, and cooked as it 
should be, is a dish fit for the sovereign people; 
but to eat salt junk, such as too often exercises 
the muscles of the jaws, is a pennance even fora 
malefactor. Most of the beef put up for Winter 
use, is spoiled by the use of too much salt, which 
destroys the flavor, and makes the meat stringy 
and tough. When beef is fresh, it contains con- 
siderable blood, which is drawn out by the brine. 
If the meat is left in this bloody mixture, it will 
require a much larger quantity of salt to preserve 
it, particularly through warm weather. My plan 
is to make a brine by nsing for every hundred 
pounds of beef, 5lbs. salt, } 0z. saltpeter, and 1 
Jb. brown sugar. This is dissolved in just enough 
water to cover the meat, and poured upon it. 
When it has been in this brine two weeks, I take 
out the meat, let it drain, pour a fresh brine over 
it, and then it will be good, the season through. 
The cook who uses corned beef, should not be so 
ignorant or so indolent as todelay putting it over 
the fire until an hour before dinner. A good sized 
piece requires three or four hours steady boiling 
todo it justice. Insufficient boiling must be 
made up for by extra chewing. Always have 
the water boiling when the meat is dropped in; 
otherwise the sweetness will all be drawn out into 
the water. A boiling heat hardens the outer sur- 
face at once, and thus keeps in the juices whieh 
give richness, and which contain most of the 
nourishment. Anexcellent way of cooking corn- 
ed beef is, to have a large bojler, with a wire, or 





wooden rack on the bottom, for the meat to rest 
on, over the water. When the water boils, 
place the meat upon the rack, and put on the 
cover of the boiler, with a cloth over it to keep 
in the steam. The heat of the steam will 
above the boiling point, and penetrate the meat, 
and cook it more quickly and better than could 
Martua, 
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be done by boiling. 
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Frames for Drying Apples. 


To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 

I constructed some trays for drying apples, last 
season, which I like so well that I send you a de- 
scription of them. They are cheap, easily made, 
convenient in handling, and efficient. 

They are made wholly of laths, the ends being 
a thick lath sawed in two, and the sides strong 
whole laths. For the bottom, nail whole laths 
longitudinally, or half laths across. If whole 
laths are nailed lengthwise, they will need a 
cross support in the middle, which can be nailed 
on afterwards. As the apples, after coring or 
slicing, are to be spread thinly upon these laths, 
the weight will be light. One man can easily 
handle a frame, or two men can carry eight or 
ten, set upon each other. They may be placed in 
any convenient situation for drying, but I find 
two rails set upon benches, in the open sun, a 
very suitable place. <A gentle shaking, or stirring 
by hand occasionally, will facilitate the drying. 

Westchester Co., N. Y. A. E. Latinna. 

Remarks.—We have used similar contrivances 
for drying the different fruits. Large frames, 
made of thin board stats, were constructed for 
apples, pears, peaches, pumpkins, string beans, 
etc., to be used out of doors, and smaller ones for 
setting upon each other, were put in a moderate- 
ly heated oven to continue or hasten the drying 
process during cloudy or rainy weather. In mak- 
ing the Jath frames of our correspondent, we 
should prefer thin board sides and ends, which 
would hold the nails much better than the very 
narrow edge of a lath. 
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Save the Fruit. 
fj 

In nearly every section of the country there is 
a great apple crop. Peaches abound also in a 
few places, but not in New-Jersey, and some 
other localities where the yield was formerly 
abundant. The excess of fruit should not be 
wasted. There are millions of people in our 
cities and villages, and in newer sections where 
fruit trees are not yet planted, who will gladly 
pay good prices for dried apples and peaches—if 
well preserved. We can not do better than to 
repeat our former advice: It pays well and pays 
best to prepare and dry fruit careruLiy. Clean, 
well pared, well cored, and carefully dried apples, 
sell for double the price of those poorly prepared: 
Two shillings worth of time and care in prepar- 
ing a bushel will not unfrequently add a dollar or 
more to its marketable value. Apples may be 
quickly dried by shaving them wholly into thin 
parings, and spreading them upon plates or ear- 
thenware dishes to dry. ‘Apple leather,” as it 
is sometimes called, is a convenient article. It 
is made by preparing the fruit as if for sauce, 
and then, after cooking, spreading it thinly on 
earthen dishes and drying it in the hot sun, or in 
ovens kept at so low a temperature as to avoid 
all danger of scorching. The thin dried sheets 
thus prepared will keepa long time in a dry room, 
and be ready for use whenever they are wanted, 
by simply soaking them. Peaches may also be 
preserved in a similar manner. 
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Hale’s Meat Cutter. 


—— 


The accompanying sketch represents, rather 
indistinctly, an improved implement for cutting 
sausage meat, mince meat, hash, ete., which we 
have put to practical test the past month, ane 
found guite effective. 
a double box as shown inthe engraving. in which 
are two cylinders, B, B, having spiral cutting 
flanges, which work against a horizontal knife, 
E, F. These 
shut down, and fastened witha simple catch, and 


cylinders are placed in, the cover 


the meat is then put in through the opening, D. 
The spiral flanges catch it and draw it over the 
knife placed between thera, and force it along to- 
The 
special advantages claimed for this implement 
are, that it cuts the meat without tearing it, that 
the parts are few and easily removed so that it 
can be readily cleaned, though used daily for 
inaking small quantities of hash or mince-meat ; 
that the knife is kept constantly sharp by the ac- 
tion of the rollers; that the meat as fast as cut 
is forced out directly into sausage cases when 
It is, on the whole, we think, su- 
perior to any other form of implement of the kind, 
and certainly gives a more expeditious means of 


wards the opening in the opposite end. 


desired, ete. 


cutting meat, than the old fashioned one-bladed 
chopping knife. It is sold at a low price—the 
smaller sizes, which are large enough for ordinary 
family use, heing retailed at $24 to $3. 
ere eet Oe 


Pickling Onions. 
ae 

A correspondent writes: ‘Do all of the lady 
readers of the American Agriculturist know what 
fine pickles may be made of small onions?) Any 
variety will do, but the white or silver-skinned 
are the nicest. Iuse those from the size of a 
large pea to an inch or more in diameter, but 
prefer those about as large as a hickory-nut. I 
peel off the outer dark skin, and lay them in salt 
and water for from six to ten days, according to 
the size, pouring offthe brine and adding new 
every day. They are then put into a vessel, and 
scalding brine poured on, and covered up until 
coo], when one more similar scalding is given. 
This cooks them just enough. Then place them 
in Jars, Cover with vinegar, and set away. The 
soaking in salt water removes the strong flavor, 
and after standing in the vinegar they are very 
fine, and will keepa long time. For variety, I 
put i a Pad “4 - ginger root, mace, cloves, 
ete. 1€ iriend who taught me this process e 
vised to pour in a little olive oil to Mie i 
top of the vinegar in the jars when set away. 
This may help to keep mold off from the vinegar, 
but not liking the flavor ofsalad oil I have not 
tried it.” 





It consists essentially of 








Hints on Cooking, ete. 
=== 
The follawing three recipes were eontrihuted 
to the Agricultyriss by * A Reader.” 
Mountain GiycerBread.—l! lh, flour, 1 Jh. su- 
sar, 1 th. butter, 4 eggs, 1 Ib. raisins, stoned. 
Ginger, allspice, and cinnamon to suit. 


3rENTFORD Ropts.—2 lhg, flaur, 402. butter, 
2 exrs, well beaten, 2 spoonfuls of yeast, ahouta 
pint of injlk. Make a soft daugh and set it to rise. 
When light, make it into gmall rolis, and bake 
about 20 minutes. 


Ece Prawrs.—Put them jntaa pot, with plenty 
of water, and simmer them yatil quite tender. 
Take them ent, pull off the skin, and mash them 
smooth. Mix with them same grated bread 
crumhs, powdered sweet marjaram, large piece 
of butter, and a few pounded cloves. Grate a 
layer of bread ovey the top, and put the dish into 
the oven and brown it. 





The Hditer with his Yeung Readers. 
=e 





‘S HAZING "—RBAL FUN. 

Our younger readers may not know the meaning of the 
word * hazing,” and we will explain it. When boys or 
young men go to college, they first spend qne year in 
what is called the ‘* Freshman Olass’’—the eclass of fresh 
boysormen. The next year they go into thé ‘ Sapho- 
more Class *—or wise-foo! class, (Sophos means wise, and 
moros means a fool. This class is so galled, we suppose, 
because when boys have been in college one year, they 
feel very important, and think themselves yery wise, 
while they are comparatiygly far from being wise yet.) 
The next year is spent in the Junior Class; and the 
fourth year inthe Senior Glass, or oldest class. Well, 
all boys and young men leye fun and frolic, and it is quite 
common for the alder classes to play all sorts of annoying 
tricks upon the younger classes, particularly upon the 
Freshmen. The Sophomores, especially, love ta annoy 
the Freshmen. In some colleges this trick-playing is 
called ** hazing.’ Sometimes they go into a Freshman’s 
room and smoke him out, sometimes they pour pails of 
water on his head, or put sulphur in his fire, or blindfold 
him at night, and lead him into some dark place and Jeave 
him, and so on. Dr. Huntington tells of a hazing that 
was capitally done. The joke was such a good one, that 
we would like to teach it to boys who do not go to college. 
We knew of just such sport made of a poor widow lady, 
and though not much given to hazing, or skylarking, we 
should like to be counted in among the boys when they 
attempt just such sport, whether with their fellows, or 
with some poor old man or woman. Here’s the joke that 
was played: Inthe college were two poor young men 
trying to get an education. They cut wood, and did 
many other services for their wealthy comrades, to get 
money to pay their way. They were poorly clad, and 
their room was without a carpet, and destitute of many 
other comforts usually enjoyed. Some of the fun-loving 
Sophomores determined to have a joke at the expense of 
these two young men. So acompany of them disguised 
their faces, and at midnight marched into the room, and 
wrapping them up in their bed blankets, they carried them 
into a garret room, where they pretended to initiate them 
intoa secret society. While this was going on, other 
Sophomores entirely cleared their room, putting out the 
old bedstead, chairs, table, ete. Then another company 
brought in a nice new carpet and put it down on the floor; 
they brought in new chairs, tables, book cases, bedstead, 
and sundry other things. They each brought ina lot of 
fuel from their several rooms, and stored it in the closet 
and built a roaring fire in the grate, and put all things in 
apple-pie order. The two young men were then bronght 
down, laid in their beds, and the Sophomores fled to their 
rooms. Was not that glorious sport? Would you not 
like to have looked through the window and seen the 
confusion of these young men as they got up and looked 
around, and examined the number on their door to see 
whose room it was that they had got into? 

SHEEP AND SHIP. 

More than half the quarrels between girls, or boys, or 
men, begin in a misunderstanding. Something is saidor 
done in perfect innocence, which another misunderstands, 
and thinks an affront was intended. Without asking an 
expitnation, the hasty person answers in anger ; this stirs 
up strife, and a quarrel commences. The following from 
a California exchange is a good illustration. The writer 
says: “I happened to be traveling in a stage-coach, 
where, among half a dozen passengers, there were a 





Frenchman and an Englishman. There seemed to be a 
sort of cat-and-dog feeling between them, for if one 
opened his lips, the other was sure to fly at the observa: 
tion with the teeth and claws of dispute. As we were 
driving along, the Englishman spoke of a sheep he had 
seen in some foreign Jand, with a tail so lang as to drag 
upon the ground. Thereupon the Frenchman shrugged 
up his shoulders, curled his lip, lifted his eyebrows, find 
took a pinch of snuff. 

‘What do you mean by that?” said the Englishman, 
not a little nettled at the contemptuous air of his rival. 

““VatdoI mean?” said the latter; ““I means dat a 
sheap has not got von tail at all.” 

“A sheep han’t got atail, ha?” said the Englishman. 

** No, not von bit!” said the Frenchman. 

‘© Well, this comes from eating frogs,” said John Bull 
‘¢ What can you expect of a man who eats frogs? You 
say asheep hasn’t gat a tail. I tell you, mounseer, a 
sheep has got a tail. 

‘Pardon, monsieur,” said the ather, with a polite haw, 
yet with a very sneering expression ; ‘I say de sheap has 
no tail, not von bit.” 

By this time they were gre€tly excited, and we¢an not 
say what might have happened had not ane of the passen 
gers asked the Frenchman what} he meant hy a skeap? 

¢ Vat do I means by sheap? yy, I: means one big larsh 
thing with sails and rudder, that goes upon the sea.” 

“Oh, ho,” said the Englishman, ‘you mean a ship.” 

‘“ Oui, monsieur,”’ was the reply, “ F megan one sheap 
that has de captain and de sailors, and goes on vater.”; 

“Very well, sir,” says the Englishman; “I means 
sheep, a creature of four legs, covered with wool.” 

“Ah, you mean yor sheep vit de yool,”’ said the ether 
‘* Oui, oui, monsigur ; de sheep vit de vool has de tail.” 

This incident taught me a lesson, and I give it gratis to 
my readers—if they ever get into controversy, let them 
consider whether one of the parties does not mean * sup 
and the other a sheep. : 

NEW PROBLEMS. 

No. 27. Enigmg, contributed by ‘‘ Whitestone.” 

‘* I’m a singular creature—pray tell me my name 
I partake of my countrymen’s glory and fame, 

I daily am ald, and J daily am new, 

T am praisid, J am blam’d, Tam false, I am true, 
I'm the talk of the nation, while I’ in my prime, 
But forgotten when once I’ve outlasted my time. 
In the morning, no miss is more courted than 1, 

In the eyening, you see me thrown carelessly by 
Take warning, ye fair, I, like you, have my day, 
But also, you, like me, must grow old and decay.” 

No. 28. I/lustrated Rebus, contributed to the Agricul- 
turist by the President of a College, who loves children, 
and reads these columns. It contains a good sentiment. 





ANSWERS TO PROBLEMS. 


No. 23—Enigma, again.— Quite a number of our read- 
ers have written that “ something” is nota fair answer 
to this enigma, published on page 249, Aug. No. Some 
say “thought” is better, and others find the pronoun 
it”? to satisfy the conditions of the enigma. Perhaps 
either of them is as good as the solution already published. 

No. 24. Dot Puzzle.—We will leave this for you’ to 
work at another month, as very few have sent in answers. 


No. 25. String Puzzle.—With the left hand pass the 
string through the arm-hole and up over the head, then 
through the opposite arm-hole, and over the left hand. 
Now put the hand up underneath the vest and draw the 
string down around the body until it is below the waist, 
when it will fall to the floor and you can step out of it. 

No. 26—Enigma.—The answer is ‘‘ Nothing.” 

Correct answers have been received as follows: Jno. 
Q. Miller, 26; Elvira Hibbard, 22; J. E. Danelson, 21; 
J.T. Endicott, 22; W. H. Eckles, 21; Otway B, Mc- 
Cluire, 21, 22; Wm. H. Bliss, 24; W. A. Buckhont, 24, 
25; Mahlon M. Walker, 24; Jarvis H. Arnold, %; Friend 
Watrous, 25; Andrew Hedglin, 25; £.H. Trafton, 25- 
Grafton Boy, 25, by taking off his vest. 
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THE TRIAL OF PATIENCE. 
(Engraved for the American Agriculturist.) 


Gan you sympathize with this little fellow? His pa- 
tience is severely tried, you can see by his sturdy arm, 
and his plump round cheeks, that he is little used to con- 
finement in the house. He would feel far more content 
roaming through the fields, climbing the trees, or enjoy- 
ing a game of ball with the village boys. No doubt he is 
expert at that; he has his ball already half out of his 
pocket, as if it was as impatient for sport as its young 
owner. He isa favorite with his playmates. His frank 
manly countenance shows that; and you observe two of 
them standing at the door, urging him to “hurry up,” for 
there will not be half a game if he be absent. 

What a battle he is fighting with himself. He loves his 
good old grandmother, and is willing to help her, but he 
loves play too, and how he does wish she would stop 
reading, and finish winding the yarn. He cannot keep 
down the expression of impatience ; his forehead is a lit- 
tle contracted, and his fists are shut quite tightly, as 
though he were trying to hold himself in, from saying or 
doing anything wrong. The old lady is too much inter- 
ested in her k to see anything of this. It appears to 
be-the Bible that she is reading. You notice the clasps 
on the cover, they are such as were formerly used to hold 
the lids more firmly in place. Wesee them now occa- 
sionally; formerly aimost all large sized Bibles were 
bound in this style. 

That little fellow is areal hero. Most boys would fret 
or whine, or cry, or perhaps entifely refuse to remain; 
but he stands to it, hard work though it be. He conquers 
himself, and that makes a hero of any manor boy. He 
may not know it now, but some of these days, if he grows 
up to manhood, and carries out the same spirit, to do 
right though it cost a sacrifice, he will command the re- 
spect and honor of his fellow men. No doubt his grand- 
mother has taught him from the Good Book she is read- 
ing, and he can well afford to deny himself a play spell 
now and then in return for her kindness. 

When you have work to do which tries your patience, 
think of this liitle hero, and brave it out as he does, no 
matter how strong the temptation to leave it. Play is all 











the pleasanter after work is over, and more than this 
every such victory over one’s self makes the next con- 
quest easier. Strong wills and bad habits, like fractious 
colts, are more and more submissive every time you ex- 
ercise your power over them. 


THE BRAVE BOY—A CAPITAL STORY. 


{We have never read a better story than the following. 
Many of our young readers have doubtless seen it in the 
8. S. Advocate, but it will do them good to read it again ; 
and we stereotype and print it here, that it may not only 
be re-read by those who have seen it, but by tens of thous- 
onds who have not done so. Hartley is the boy for us; 
how many Hartleys are there among our boys? We hope 
the story will greatly increase the number. Ep.] 

Ishall never forget a lesson which I received when 
quite a young lad at the Academy in B. Among my 
schoolfellows were Hartley and Jemson. They were 
somewhat older than myself, and to Jemson I looked up 
asa sort of leader in matters of opinion as well as of 
sport. He*was not at heart malicious, but he had a fool- 
ish ambition of being thought witty, and he made himself 
feared by the bad habit of turning things into ridicule, and 
being ever on the look out for matter of derision. 

Hartley was a new scholar, and little was known of 
him among the boys. One morning, as we were on the 
way to school, he was seen driving a cow along the road 
toward a neighboring field. A group of boys, among 
whom was Jemson, met him as he was passing. “The op- 
portunity was one not to be lost by Jemson. ‘ Hallo!” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ what’s the price of milk? I say, Jona- 
than, what do you fodderon? What will you take for 
all the gold on her horns? Boys, if you want to see the 
latest Paris style, look at those boots!” . & 

Hartley, waving his hand to us witha pleasant e, 
and driving the cow to the field, took down the bars of a 
rail-fence, saw her safely in the inclosure, and then, put- 
ting up the bars, came and entered the school with the 
rest of us. After school, in the afternoon, he let out the 





cow and drove her off, none of us knew where. And 
every day for weeks he went through the same task. 

The boys of B. Academy were’ nearly all the sons of 
wealthy parents, and some of them, among whom was 
Jemson, were dunces enough to look down with a sort of 
disdain upon a scholar who had todrive a cow. The 
sneers and jeers of Jemson were accordingly often re 
newed. He once, on a plea that he did not like the odor 
of the barn, refused to sit next to Hartley. Occasionally 
he would inquire after the cow’s health, pronouncing the 
word “‘ ke-ow,” after the manner of some country people. 

With admirable good nature did Hartley bear all these 
silly attempts to wound and annoy him. I do not remem 
ber that he was even once betrayed into a look or word of 
angry retaliation. (Good !) 

“I suppose, Hartley,” said Jemson one day, “your 
daddy means to make a milkman of you ?” 

“Why not?” asked Hartley.—“O nothing ; only don’t 
leave much water in the cans after you rinse them— 
that’s all!” 

The boys laughed, and Hartley, not in the least morti- 
fied, replied: ‘‘ Never fear; if ever I should rise to be a 
milkman, I’ll give good measure and good milk too.” 

The day after this conversation there was a public ex- 
amination, at which a number of ladies and gentlemen 
from the neighboring towns were present. Prizes were 
awarded by the principal of our academy, and both Hart- 
ley and Jemson received a creditable number ; for, in re- 
spect to scholarship, these two were about equal. After 
the ceremony of distribution, the principal remarked that 
there was one prize, consisting of a gold medal, which 
was rarely awarded, not so much on account of its great 
cost, as because the instances were rare which rendered 
its bestowal proper. It was the prize of merotsm. The 
last boy who received one, was young Manners, who, 
three years ago, rescued a blind girl from drowning. 
The principal then said that, with permission of the com- 
pany, he would relate a short story. 

“Not long since, some scholars were flying a kite in the 
street just as a pvor boy on horseback rode by on his way 
tothe mill. The horse took fright and threw the boy, in- 
juring him so sadly that he was carried home, and con- 
fined some weeks to his bed. Of the scholars who had 
unintentionally caused the disaster, none followed to 
learn the fate of the wounded boy. Ther@ was one 
scholar, however, who had witnessed the accident from 
a distance, who not only went to make inquiries, but 
stayed to render Services. 

“ This scholar soon learned that the wounded boy was 
the grandson of a poor widow, whose sole support con- 
sisted in selling the milk of a fine cow of which she was 
the owner. Alas! what could she now do? She was 
old and lame, and her grandson, on whom she depended 
to drive her cow to the pasture, was on his back helpless. 

*** Never mind, good woman,’ said the scholar, ‘I can 
drive your cow!’ 

‘With blessings and thanks the old woman accepted 
his offer. But his kindness did not stop here. Money was 
wanted to get articles from the apothecary. ‘I have 
money that my mother sent me to buya pair of boots 
with, but I can do without them for a while.’ 

“*O po,’ said the old woman, ‘I can’t vonsent to that , 
but here is a pair of heavy boots that I bought for Henry, 
who can’t wear them. If you would only buy these, giv- 
ing us what they cost, we should get along nicely.’ 

“The scholar bought the boots, clumsy as they were, 
and has worn them up to this time. 

‘* Well, when it was discovered by other boys of the 
academy that our scholar was in the habit of driving a 
cow, he was assailed every day with laughter and ridi- 
cule. His cowhide boots in particular were made matter 
of mirth. But he kept on cheerfully and bravely, day af- 
ter day, never shunning observation, driving the widow’s 
cow and wearing his thick boots, contented in the though 
that he was doing right ; caring not for all the jeers A 
sneers that could be uttered. He never undertook*to ex- 
plain why he drove a cow, for he was not inelined to 
make a vaunt of his charitable mofives, and furthermofe, 
in his heart he had no sympathy with the false price that 
could look down with ridicule on any useful employment. 
It was by mere accident that his course of kindness and 
self-denial was yesterday discovered by his teacher, 

“‘And now, ladies and gentlemen, I appeal to you, was 
there not ¢érde heroism in this boy’s conduct?’ Nay, Mas- 
ter Hartley, do not hide out of sight behind the black 
board! You are not afraid of ridicule, you must not be 
afraid of praise. Come forth, come forth, Master Edward 
James Hartley, and let us see your honest face!” 


As Hartley, with blushing cheeks, made his appearance, 
what a round of applause, in which the whole company 
joined, spoke the general approbation of his conduct! 
The ladies stood upon benches and waved their handker- 
chiefs. The old men wiped the gathering moisture from 


the corners of their eyes, and clapped theirhands. Those 
clumsy boots on Hartley’s feet seemed a prouder orna- 
ment than a crown would have been on his head. 


The 
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medal was bestowed on him amid general acclamation. 

Let me tell you a good thing of Jemson before I con- 
clude. He was heartily ashamed of his ill-natured rail- 
lery, and after we were dismissed, he went with tears of 
manly self-rebuke in his eyes, and tendered his hand to 
Hartley, making a handsome apology for his past ill-man- 
ners. ‘Think no more of it, old fellow,” said Hartley, 
“ Jet us all go and have a ramble in the woods vefore we 
break up for the vacation.” The boys, one and all, fol- 
lowed Jemson’s example, and then we set forth with 
huzzas into the woods. What a happy day it was! 

Boys and girls, never despise another who may be more 
plainly clad than yourselves. There is many a noble 
heart under a well-patched garment. Whenever you are 
tempted to look scornfully upon one ina poor or plain 
dress, think of Edward James Hartley, the BRAVE Boy, 
and his GOLD MEDAL. 
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Capital Opportunity for Young Folks. 


——_o-— 


Reference was made last month to the fact that many 
boys and girls have obtained our dictionary and other 
premiums, and also to the opportunity again open for 
them and others. We have now another desirable thing 
to offer, which will mcet the wishes of a great number— 
viz.: a first quality MeLooEox. But while we would 
like to see a multitude of our young readers each the 
happy possessor of one of these instruments, we have 
anvther suggestion to make. First let us say, that we 
place a very high value upon the influence of music in 
the family, and inthe school room. We have traveled 
many miles with subscription papers, raising funds to 
buy melodeons for both Sabbath and week-day schools, 
and never considered the time and labor misspent ; and 
we now cheerfully dispense with the home use of a fine 
instrument, because we find it so great a benefit to our 
Sunday School. 

Well, what we propose is this: Messrs. Geo. A. Prince 
& Co., have generously offered to supply us with the in- 
struments at such rates that we can offer them for a com- 
paratively small number of subscribers. Now lect a few 
of the enterprising young people cunnected with the 
Sabbath or week-day school in every neighborhood, unite 
their efforts, and get tae Postmaster, or a merchant, or 
some other kind-hearted reliable person to act as treas- 
urer. Then let all take hold and collect as many names 
of persons as they can, who will take the Agriculturist 
fora year. There are few persons who will not sub- 
scribe a dollar, when by so doing they can not only have 
the paper a year but also aid in securing a good Melode- 
on for the neighborhood. Some persons will take sever- 
al copies, and present them to their friends at a distance, 
orto their less prosperous neighbors. 

Ina large, thickly populated place, a club might be made 
up at 80 cents each, but usually it will be about .as easy 
to get them at $1 each, and then a larger instrument can 
be secured. (See premium list). All the instruments are 
put upin neat rosewood cases, and the cheapest [$45] 
answer a very good purpose. The higher priced are of 
course more desirable. A club of 125 secures a $75 in- 
strument, and 250 names will obtain one of the large 
piano-case. $150 melodeons, which is all that could be de- 
sired in an instrument of this kind. 

Is not this an enterprise worth taking hold of? Will 
it not be a capital thing to have a good melodeon in every 
school-room, a copy ofthe Agriculturist in every family ; 
and in addition, a quantity of seeds growing next Summer 
in every garden in the neighborhood. (We shall distrib- 
ute free seeds amoung our subscribers as usual, next 
Winter.) If you think so, young friends, go right to work, 
before others have occupied your ground with other en- 
terprises. Remember that it costs no more to take the pa- 
per from now to the close of 1861, than it will to begin a 
month, or two, or three later. (See last page.) 





For Ten Years !—Having secured positive control 
of our new premises for ten years, our readers will know 
where to find the office of the American Agriculturist for 
a decade of years, at least—and probably it will remain 
here as much longer, as it continued at the old habitation 
in Water-st. In this age of traveling, probably nine- 
tenths of our readers will come to, or pass through the 
Metropolitan city—so we shall, of course, have the pleas- 
ure of meeting them just where we are now writing 
this paragraph. Our younger readers—well, they will 
be mostly grown up men and women, before we move 
again. Are you each doing all you can now, to be the 
right sort of men and women wher 
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Names 


1 you grow up? 
--————_.._... 
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nts.—J. A. Graves, Tioga Co., N. 


¥: We have various pronunciations of Deutzia 
gracilis, and W: i elia amabalis, but believe they should 
be thus? Doot-zeeah grassy-liss, and Wy-ge-le-ah 


(g, hard) a@mabie-lis. 
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Into which are thrown all sorts of paragraphs—such as 

Nores and Repiies to ConrRESPONDENTS, with Useful or 

interesting Extracts from their Letters, §c., &¢.—to be drawn 

Srom whenever we have room left here. 


Not the Best.—The last month has been a sort of 
“moving day” with us, and the Publishing Editor has 
been necessarily so occupied with “ fitting up” and ‘“ fix- 
ing up” the new establishment, as to be unable to devote 
much attention to editorial matters. So please excuse 
any defects or want of life and variety in this paper. 
More help—new men—are coming in to aid us at the be- 
ginning of the next volume—and the Agriculturist will go 
ahead with a six-horse-steam-power. By the way, we 
are to have new type next month, and it is also written 
down to somewhat change the character of the paper soon 
—that is to drop a part of the essays, and substitute a 
much larger variety of agricultural and horticultural 
news, aud interesting items, gathered from all parts of 
the country. 


Our Household Department—A Request, 
For the reasons given in the previous paragraph, the 
‘household department” has received less attention than 
its importance demands, and less than we would bestow 
upon it. We ask all our fair readers to lend us their aid 
by contributing as many items as possible, which may be 
of interest to their sister housekeepers, and serve to 
lighten the Jabor and care. of the kitchen and nursery. 
Anything new and useful that you have individually 
learned during the last year, or may learn in the year to 
come, from any source, will be likely to be new to nine 
out of ten other persons. So please tell them about it. 
We want familiar, practica talks on these topics—not 
** fanciful sketches,” nor ‘ fine writing.” 


Blackberry Seed—How to Plant.—aA friend 
who has been very successful in growing blackberry seed, 
recommends to plant the seed in Autunin, any time after 
the gathering, until the ground fre Putit on a nice 
seed bed, covering with scarcely half aninch of a mixture 
of sand with leaf-mold, or light muck, in equal quantities, 
so as to allow the tender shoot to break through the light 
soil readily. The seed will start finely in the Spring, and 
the plants may be gradually thinned for transplanting as 
fast as the second leaf is formed. 


The New-Rochelle Blackberry.—This 
magnificent fruit has suffered somewhat by the dry weath- 
er the past season, but we have neither seen nor heard 
anything to indicate that it is not all we have claimed for 
it in years past. The plants are now abundant and cheap, 
and those who have not done so, should put out a few the 
latter part of this month or at any time before freezing 
weather. The plants are much preferable to the seed 
whenever they can be got. For distant points we shall 
probably have a small quantity of the seed to offer in our 
annual distribution. Even during the past dry season, 
we have reliable reports of $300 to $500 worth of ber- 
ries being sold from an acre of three to four-year-old 
plants. Those planted this Fall, will bear pretty well a 
year from next Spring. 


Best Small Fruits.—‘ W. H.W.” The White 
Grape Currant is considered the best white variety 
known, both for flavor and productiveness. Among the 
Raspberries, Brinklé’s Orange, Red Antwerp and Fastolf 
are general favorites. 

Upland Cranberries.—J. S. Bowerman, Barn- 
stable Co., Mass. The Upland Cranberries you speak of, 
are only the swamp plants cnltivated upon higher ground, 
Plants are often taken from the dryer portions and sold 
as “upland.” Your own Cape Cod berries are quite as 
good. For upland culture the “ Bell” variety is best, but 
low ground that can be flooded, is much to be preferred, 
as insects are usually quite troublesome upon dry lands. 


Grapes for Ohio.—Henry Brethauer, Williams 
Co., 0. The Isabella and Catawba are standard grapes 
in your latitude. We would also plant Diana, Hartford 
Prolific, Concord, and Delaware, with a few of the Re- 
becca. 

Seedling Grapes.—Mrs. Mary H. Mager, Suffolk 
Co., N. Y. The specimens sent bear too strong resem- 
blance to wild grapes to be valuable. The hard pulp and 
musky flavor make them greatly inferior to many sorts 
already cultivated, and which are equally early. 








Potting Verbenas for Winter.—J. Barnard, 
Chester Co., Pa. Select healthy plants—layers if passi- 
ble—and take them up just before frost. Have pots and 
potting soil ready, and arrange gravel in the bottom for 
drainage ; fill nearly to the surface with the prepared 
earth, set in the plants, water and set in the shade for a 
few days. A good verbena soil is composed of equal parts 
of garden soil and leaf mold, or muck, to which a little 
sand and well rotted manure may be added. Of course 
but one plant should be set in a pot. 


Evergreen Tree Seeds often lie in the ground a 
wh6le year before they grow. If seeds of Norway Spruce, 
or Arbor Vite, sent out by us, have failed to come up, 
leave them undisturbed until another season, when they 
will be very likely to show themselves. If sown as soon 
as they are ripe, in the Fall, they are quite certain to 
vegetate the following Spring. 


Removing Trees.--“W. H. W.” In the Fall, 
after the growth of the season is completed and the trees 
are at rest, is the best time for digging a trench. around 
large trees, and cutting off the large spreading. roots. 
Next Spring there will be a greatly increased growth ot 
fibrous roots, forming a compact mass near the body ot 
the trees. The succeeding Autumn they can be removed 
with a large ball of earth attached, with little danger. 


Sheets for Gathering Fruit,—J. Green. 
Orange Co.,N. Y. We know of none for sale, but you 
can easily construct one of 8 yards of stout muslin sheet 
ing, 2 yards wide. Cut and sew it to make a square 
sheet of 12 feet each way. Bind with a small cord, leav- 
ing loops at each corner. Set it under one side of the 
tree, tie the corners to firm stakes standing four feet out 
of ground, and have a hole in the center to slip a stake 
through and tie, so that the falling apples will roll toward 
the outer edges. Pick the apples and drop them upon'the 
cloth. One or two persons can be constantly engaged in 
sorting out and barreling from the sheet. Fruit can be 
rapidly gathered in this way, with very little bruising. |’ 


Books on Insects,—C. Hoffman, jr., Dauphin 
Co, Pa. Harris's work is out of print, and only now and 
then a chance copy can be had ata premium. Fitch’s 
Reports on Insects, in two vols., are on sale in this city, 
at $1 25 per vol., for which we can send. them post paid.’ 


Fruit Books.—B. W. Watson, Strafford Co., N 
H. We know of no book exelusively devoted to the 
small fruits. Downing’s ($1.50), Thomas’ or Barry's 
($1.25 each), Fruit books, treatof both small and large 


“fruits. We can send you either work, post-paid upon re- 


ceipt of price. 

Entomological Pins.—Samples received from 
W.H. Wood. ‘They are delicate, slender, gilded «pins, 
with a small head, and are used for piercing insects and 
fastening them upon wood or card board. They will not 
rust, and are neat and convenient for those collecting 
bugs, millers, and other insects. Price $2 per ounce. 


American Implements.—The Mark Lane Ex- 
press (England), contains an account of an agricultural 
Fair at the Cape of Good Hope, where all the plows ex- 
hibited, 42 in number, were of American manufacture, 


Bottles for Wine.—Subscriber, Medford, Mass 
These can be had at the wholesale glass establishments 
of this city at $6,75 per gross, for 5to the gallon; $6,25 
per gross, for 6 to the gallon, $6 per Bross, for 7 to the 
gallon, and $5,75 per gross for 8 to the gallon. 


Cider Making.—J. E. Manson, Rutherford Co. 
Tenn. XVII, pp. 22 and 274, of the Agriculturist, 
(Jan. an t.4858,) contained the information asked for. 
We can not now republish these articles, 


Mammoth Squash,—H, 8. Bokin, Darke Co., 
O., writes that he raised from seed received from the 
Agriculturist, office a Leghorn Squash weighing 167 Ibs, 
Has any one excelled this? 


Chufas,—I. H. M., Wheatland Mills, Pa. These ree 
quire no special pains to keep them through Winter. 
Dig and put them in any secure place. 


Cheap Microscope.—“ Inquirer.” The adver- 
tised twenty-five cent microscope, you speak of, is 
humbug, costing about one cent and worth—nothing. 


Sale of Alderney Cows.—The importation of 
Mr! Thomas Richardson, mentioned on page 303, were 
sold at auction in this city at from $125 to $187 each, 
The calves brought $50 to $55 per head. This barely 
covered the cost of importation. 


Oregon Oats,—A single head received from W. W. 
Bristow, Lane Co., Oregon, measures 23 inches in length, 
weighs 4.0z., and counts 300 kernels ! 

Good Pcaches,—Specimens of “‘ Crawford’s Late,” 
raised by W. H. Stiles, of Queens Co., L. L., were re. 
ceived, two of which weighed 14} 0z., and measured 03 
inches in circumference. Ripe September 12. 
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A correspondent of the Philadelphia Press says : 


“In the newspaper way nothing is more noteworthy 
than the change that has lately been apparent in the 
good old New-York Commercial Advertiser, I do not 
mean a change of proprietorship, for that remains intact, 
but an infusion of vigor and vivacity into its editorial and 
reportonal departments, making it one of the freshest 
and most readable of the evening Press. Punctually, as 
the clock ticks 4, out comes its third edition, in which 
everything that happened in town during the day is 
chronicled in very attractive style. People‘talk about it. 
Why showidn’t they? Nothing in the Constitution or 
by-laws against it. 





. From the Christian Advocate and Journal. 
The Great Invention. 
The poor woman’s riches, 
The rich woman’s bliss. 

In the war which is going on among the sewing ma- 
¢hines, there is something comforting in the fact that no- 
body is killed, and the community in general derive a 
spermanent benefit. Asin the political world, where a 
great variety of opinion prevails, and cach party has its 
favorite leader, so among the sewing machines, we find 
‘a great variety of-opinion, and each one loud in their 
praisesof the one they think the best. Unlike political 
“opinions, however, we regard-all the sewing machines as 
a blessing. From the greatest to the least, from the 
splendid cabinet machine of Grover & Baker, down to 
the smallest machine invented, we find a labor-saving 
benefit to all the families of the land. In so saying, how- 
ever, we must not be considered as recominending a 
cheap article, as to our sorrow we have invariably found 
that a cheap article is in the end the dearest. 

We speak from experience when we say that after 
having tried all the principal sewing machines we must 
accord to that of Grover & Baker the pre-eminence, 
Those indispensable features of sewing, strength, unifor- 
mity, and‘elasticity, all of which are brought out in this 
incomparable invention, make it the first sewing machine 
in the country. Others have their good points, but this 
combines all, and -possesses every characteristic neces- 
sary to make it mostdesirable. We kuow one lady whose 
“appreciation of this machine,after atrial of years, is such 
that she would part with almost every other article of 
household furr:ture before she would allow it tobe taken. 
She understands the different varieties of sewing ma- 
chines, and has tested tne merits of all; but Grover & Ba- 
ker’s noiseless machine, with its firm uniform stitch, sur- 
passes, in her estimation, all others. In that lady’s opi- 
nion we have the most unlimited confidence, her taste 
and judgment being excelled by none. Nor has her 
judgment been formed hastily. She has, with a view of 
thoroughly testing the merits of the different sewing ma- 
chines, given the most of them a fair trial, and the result 
9s as above stated. 

The Grover & Baker company, from being one of the 
oldest and most successful of the originators and ‘Udirec- 
tors of the business, and having associated with it men 

of the greatest artistic skill, possesses facilities above 
that of others in making such improvements as are cal- 
culated to bring the sewing-machine to perfection. In 
their magnificent establishinent on Broadway, they have 
in the finest taste fitted up a large drawing-room, where 
A great. number of ladies may be found every day, either 
learning Or perfecting themselves .in the art of sewing ; 
and we would say to our lady friends who have hitherto 
remained skeptical in regard to thisgreat invention of 
the age, an hour could nol be more proftabjggspent than 
ut this establishment. 


PREMIUMS FOR 1861. 
Vol. XX. 


"(Subscriptions tothe American Agriculturist for 1861 can 
begin now without extra charge.—Sce pdge 320.) 
Friends, we desire to run the circulation of our Twen- 
tieth Annual Volume up to 100,000. To do this we 
ask your kind and effective assistance, for which we are 
willing 10 divide with you all the income above the bare 
cost of carrying onthe paper dnd our own living. After 
close figuring, and liberal terms. from manufacturers, 
we find we can fully keep up the character of our pa- 
per, and even improve it, and yet offer you the large 
premiums named below. These articles are offered as 
direct pay for time spent in canvassing for.names. This 
year we make no distinction between new and old subscri- 
bers, though it is supposed that every canvasser will not 
only gather up the names of old subscribers, but also 
secure a large number of new names. 
("In selecting articles for premiums, we have aimed to 
get such as are useful, and as have been most fre- 





_ quently called for by our readers. [3° We wisn iT 


DISTINCTLY UNDERSTOOD that thesepremiums are offered 
in good faith—no cheap, trashy, imperfect, poorly made, 





or secont hand thing, will be sent out, but each article offer- 
ed is the best of its kind, and every one will be selected by the 
publisher from the very best manufactured. They will be 
the best sold in the market at the prices named, 


tS We offer nothing forcompetition. Each premium 
is for a specified number of subscribers, and no one’s re- 
muneration will depend upon what other unknown per- 
sohs are doing. Every one —— for a premium, knows 
just what he, or she, is working for; and also that if a 
higher premium is not secured, a lower one can be taken. 


(= The work’of collecting names can begin now with 
special advantage. -See last page (320) for extra induce- 
ments to new subscribers. - 


Any extra specimen copies, or show bills, needed 
by canvassers, will be freely furnished. We have on hand 
a good show bill for this year. and shal] have a new one 
out for 1861 before the close of this year. 

ice Of course only one premium can be paid on the 
same subscriber, . 


Every person collecting names for premiums, 
can send the names with the money as fast as obtained, 
so that the subscribers may begin to receive their papers ; 
but if designed for premiums, two copies*of each list of 
names should be sent, one of them marked at the top, 
“For premiums,” also with the name of the sender. 
These duplicate lists will be kept on file by themselves, 
to be referred to in making upthe premium when an 
person has completed sending in names for Volume XX. 


The premiums are offered for subscribers for 
Volume XX (1861), whenever received: Canvassers will 
have time for completing their lists, but the ———— 
will be paid as soon as any list is made up—if_ duplicate 
lists are sent, to refer to_at once. 


[op> No premium is sent till specifically asked for. We 
have fe friends who send in a lists but Lari take 
no premium, and we are not certain that premiums are 
desired, Uniess.the fact be mentioned particularly, 

[ce It is believed that all can recommend this jour- 
nal to their friends and neighbors, and urge them to take 
and read it. It will continue to be independent, out- 
spoken, and reliable, the special friend, advocate, and pro- 
moter of the farmer's interest, and will aim to facilitate 
and lighten the labors ofevery household. A larger num- 
ber’of instructive as well as pleasing engravings, and a 
greater amount of really useful information; will be given 
in the next volume, than in any preceeding one. Onward, 
upward, is our motto. 

Premiums A, to J, are offered for subscyiters at 
the lowest club price, (80c.), or at the regular price ($1 ) 
Any person who has commenced sending in names at 80c. 
and finally fails to get the higher number of names, can 
fall back upon the smaller number, by remitting the 20 
cents extra on each of the smaller number of names re- 
quired. 

Premium A. 


4140 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or95 at $1 each,) 
will entitle the person getting up the clubto one of 
Wheeler» & Wilson’s best $50 Sewing Machines, 
new from the factory, and of the very best make. 
There is no better family machine than this made, 
as we have proved by nearly three years’ use in our own 
family. We want no beiter.—The_ machines will be se- 
lected new at the manufactory, be weil boxed, and for- 
warded without expense to the recipient, except+ for 
freight charges after leaving the city. Full instructions 
for setting up and using, go with each machine. 


Prenium B. 


130 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 90 at $1 each,) 
will entitle the person getting up the club to a set 
of Appleton’s New- American Cyclopedia, now in 
course of publication, consisting of fifteen large volumes 
of 770 pages each. This is a magnificent work,. forming 
a whole library embracing every topic of human know- 
ledge. Ten voiumes are now ready, and the remaining 
five will be furnished as fast as issued. Price, $45. 


Premium C, 


98 Subscribers at 80-cents each, (or 69 at $1 each,) 
will entitle the person getting up the club to one 
of Willcox & Gibbs’ @35 Sewing Machines, inciuding 
a set of Hemmers, This is the best machine of its kind, 
(sewing with one thread), and has several points supe- 
rior to other machines. It is neat, well made, simple in 
its operation ; and having tested one for some time past 
in our own family, we can recommend it to those who 
can not afford to buy the higher priced double-thread 
machines. (The regular price of this machine is $30, but 
we have included in our offer $5 extra for the set of 
Hemmers, because those used with this machine are very 
simple and effective, and should go with every machine 
sent out.) The machines given as premiums, willbe se- 
lected new at'the factory, be well boxed, and will be for- 
warded to the recipient free of expense, except for 
freight afier leaving the city. They will go out set up 
ready for use, with printed directions for operating. 


p Premium D. 
G5 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 32 at $1 each,) 


will entitle the person getting =. the club to one 


of the New $40 Wringing Machines, described on 
page 247 of the August Agriculturist. This_is one of 
the best labor-saving and clothes-saving inventions of 
the day, and we unhesitatingly say that it will pay to 
have one to assist in the washing.of every family, even if 
of only moderate size. We would not take $50 for our 
machine, if anothér could not be purchased. 


“Premium E,. 


GO Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 30 at $1 each,) 
will entitle the person getting up the club to one of 
Kendall’s Aneroid Barometers, described on page 
932 of the August Agriculiurist. This is a good portabie 
instrument,.and valuable to eyery person’ as a weather 
guide, as well as for scientific purposes, (Price $10.) 


‘ Premium F-. 
50 B8ubscribers at 80 cents each, (or 26 at $1 each,) 





will entitle the person getting up the club to one of the 
best $8 Straw and May Cutters, [If preferrod, 
the best $8 Subsoil Plow (two-horse) will be given.) 


Premium G. 


42 Subscribers at 60 cents each, (0: 22 at $1 each,) 
will entitle the person getting up the club to the new and 
enlarged $6} Pictorial Edition of Webster’s Una= 
bridged Dictiovary, This standard work com- 
prises 1748 large 3 column pages. Itis not only an or- 
nament to every house, but is of great practical use; and 
its full definitions place it next tothe Cyclopedia as a 
source of general information. It weighs 8} Ibs., and can 
go by express; or be sent by mail for 1 cent per ounce 
within 3000 miles, or 2 cents per ounce over 3000 milés, 


Premium Hi. 


40 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 21 at $1 each,) 
will entitle the person getting up the club to one of the 
best $6 Hand Corn Shellers, a convenient, ef- 
fective,.and useful implement. ‘ 


Premium J, 


30 Subscribers at 80 cents each, (or 16 at $1 each,) 
will entitle the person. getting up the club to one extra 
copy of Vol. XX, and also to the 4 previous unbound 
Volumes of: the American Agriculturist, (16, 17, 18,19) 
sent post paid. 

Premium J. 


26 Subscribers at 60 cents each, (or 14 at $I- each.’ 
will entitle the person getting up the club to a $4 
Pocket Microscope, with the celebrated “ hour- 
glass,” or Coddington lens, ina solid silver case. Sent 
post-paid. 

Premium K. 


235 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person 
getting up the club to an extra copy of Vol. XX, and also 
to any three of the unbound volumes 16, 17, 18, and“19, 
sent post-paid. [37°20 Suoscribers at 80 cents each, to 
an_extra copy of Vol. XX, and two of those volumes. 

Ff 1 5 Subscribers at 80 cents each, to an extra copy of 
Vol. XX, and one of the previous volumes. 


Premium L, 


20 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person 
getting up the club to an assortment of Windsor & New- 
ton’s Water Color Pain ts—consisting of 12 colors, 
put up in a neat mahogany case, with brushes. ete. These 
paints are imported from London, and are by. all con- 
sidered the best inthe world. They are adapted to the 
finest work, or they will make aneat and appropriate 
present to any of our younger readers. They will be 
sent post-paid anywhere within 3000 miles. «If to go to 
the British Provinces or the Pacific Coast, the recipient 
will need to send 84 cents for the extra postage required 
above the 6 cents pef ounce which we pay. This and 
the next premium, if sent with our box of steds, going ts 
California in February, can go without the extra expense 
fur postage.) 

Premium 4, 

15 Subscribers at 80 cents each, wil! entitle the person 
getting up the club to an assortment of Osborne & Hodg- 
kinson's Water Color Paints, consising of 24 
colors or shades, put up in a mahogany case with brush- 
es. cups, etc. These are of American manufacture, and 
thongh not so fine as the above, they will answer. for or- 
dinary practice by children or beginners, and for common 
sketching, They will also be sent by mail, post-paid. 
(If to go to the British Pypvinces, or to the Pacific Coast, 
$1.05 will need to be sent by the recipient to pay the 
extra postage above 6 cents per ounce.) 

Premium N. ~ 

10 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person 
getting up the club to any one of the: four previous un- 
bound volumes (16, 17, 18, 19,) sent post-paid. 


Premium 0. 


237 Subscribers at 89 cents each (or 125 at $1 éach) 
will entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo. 
A. Prince §& Co2s $75 Metodeons (5 octaves). These 
Melodeons are of very superior tone and finish. We have 
ourselves used one (costing $150) for two years past, and 
it has given the highest satisfaction, and is_ pronounced 
by all who have heard it, as one of the very best. The 
different priced instruments are of equaliy good tone— 
the price varying with the size and style of finish. The 
size, prices, etc., of these instruments can be learned 

articularly hy sending a stamp to Geo. A. Prince & Co., 

uffalo, N. Y., furan illustrated descriptive catalogue. 
The instruments given as Premiums will be sent new 
directly from the factory at Buffalo,-yeady boxed, and 
without extra expense to the recipient, except for freight 
after leaving the factory. 

(oF The above premium list might be made up by the 
members of a congregation, and an instrument thus se 
cured for a church. 

Premium P, 

182 Subscribers at 80 cents each (or 105 at $1 each) 
will entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo. 
A. Prince § Co.’3 $60 Melodeons (4} octuves.) See 
remarks above. : 

Premium Q, 

130 Subscribers at 60 cents each (or 90 at $1 each), 
will entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo. 
A. Prince § Co.'s $43 Melodeons (4 octaves.) See 
remarks above. 

Book Premium. ; 

Valuable Book Premiums.—Instead of the 
above premiums, any persoh getting up a club of 20 or 
more names, may’ choose any desired Books from the 
list (advertised on page 316): to the am@unt of 12} cents 
Sor each name forwarded at 80 cents 821 cents for each 
name sent at $1.) and.the books willbe Sent post-paid. 
(If to go over 3000 miles, the recipi will. need to send 
20 cents for extra postage on each dollar’s worth of books, 
(Persons making upa club for any of the’ above pre- 
miums, and getting some names oger the required 
amount, will be entitled to books>for thé surplus names, 
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Husiness Hotices. ” 


GB” Sixty Cents a Line of Space. 
PALO 


THE CINCINNATI 
DOLLAR WEEKLY TIMES. 


A Premium to every Subscriber !! 


JUST IN TIME. FOR THE CAMPAIGN. 


Tue Dotiar Times, One ofthe best Family Journals 
published in the United States, and having. the largest 
circulation of any weekly in the West, can be had for 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR! 


IT IS IMPARTIAL IN POLITICS ; 
INDEPENDENT ON ALL SUBJECTS ; 
NEUTRAL IN NOTHING: 
It finds its ADMIRERS AMONG ALL PARTIES and its 
PATRONS IN ALL SECTIONS. 
It contains but a LIMITED NUMBER OF ADVER- 
TISEMENTS, and is in all particulars 


A Family Journal 


Of the first class in all that is requisite thereto. To still 
further increase the circulation of such a journal, the 
proprietors, in view of the political condition of the 
country, have thought proper toissue a political Chart, 
containing a large amount of information, all of which 
is IMPARTIALLY RENDERED and reliably com- 
piled frum the best information. It is entitled 
The People’s National Chart 5 
AN IMPARTIAL GUIDE EOR THE CAMPAIGN 
OF 1860. 

This is one of the most complete National Charts that 
has ever been placed before the people. It is an IM- 
PARTIAL GUIDE to ALL PARTIES, and will furnish 
FAITHFUL STATEMENTS in regard to MATTERS 
OF REFERENCE in the campaign. It is, in fact,a 

Handsome Double Chart 30 by 44 
Inches in size, handsomely embellished, and will con- 
tain as follows: 

The Portraits of the Presidents 
and their electoral votes. The Platform of each party. 
The popular vote of the states for 1856, 1852 and 1848, 
How the Electoral College will be composed. 

The Coats of Arms of the States, = 

The State Governments. The Time of General Elec- 
tions. The Election in Congress, etc. 

Together with a large amount of 


VERY VALUABLE INFORMATION, 
Ofa National character. Each Chart will contain a fine 
Portrait, either of 
Bell, Lincoln, Douglas, or Breckenridge, 
As may be ordered py those desiring to obtain them. 
Any person, from this date henceforth, to the end of the 
Campaign, remitting us $1, will be entitled to one year’s 
subscription to the DOLLAR TIMES, and a copy of 
this useful Chart. Send in your orders to 
C. W. STARBUCK & CO. 
No. 61 West 3d Street, Cincinnati, O. 


WHEELER . & WILSON’S 
SEWING: MACHINES, 


Are not only intrinsically “The best in use,” but are 
the only machines that meet all the wants of the public. 
They are the favorites for family use, are: preferred for 
shirt making, vest making and tailoring purposes gener- 
ally, and much esteemed at the South, for plantation 
work, where the sewing Yanges-from the finest ta the 
coarsest fabrics. ' 2 

‘There is no better family machine than this made, 
as we have proved by nearly three years’ use in our own 
family. We want no better.”—American Agriculturist, 
September, 1860. 


Office, 505 Broadway, New-York. 
SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS - 


FAMILY « SEWING MACHINES, 


No. 495 Broadway, New-York; No. 18 Summer st. 
Boston ; No. 730 Chestnut st., Philadelphia; No. 181 Bal. 
timore st., Baltimore ; No, 58 West Fourth st., Cincin- 
nati. * * For our own fami'y use we became fully satis- 


fied that.Grover & Baker's is the best, and we 
purchased it.”—American Agriculturist. ee 


[aP"SEND FORA CIRCULAR..3 














SANFORD’S HEATERS, 
Portable or set in Brick, 


Are pronounced by the most competent judges to be the best, giv- 
ing the largest amount of heat, with a small quantity of fuel 
owing _té their being so constructed as to burn the gases and 
smoke, and with the largest radiating surface so arranged as 
to warm the air rapidly-to a soft summer-heat. 

Eight sizes, adapted to Warming only one or two rooms, or a 
whole house, churches, academies, public halls, &c. 

THEY ALWAYS PLEASE. 

THE NEW AIR-TIGHT CHALLENGE RANGE 
now ready. 

Send for testimonials (free) to"™ 

SANFORD, TRUSLOW & CO., Meanufacturers, 

239 Water-street, New-York. 

—————————E————————— 


Market Review; Weather. Notes, etc. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE, 
New York, Wednesday Evening, Sept. 19, 1860. 

An unusually active business has been transacted in 
Breadstuffs during the past month. Receipts of the prin- 
cipal kinds have been quite heavy, and sales very exten- 
sive. Early in the month, reports of bad weather and 
short crops in England and France, and the opening of 
the French ports to foreign vessels, caused an advance on 

revious prices. Within the past week, however, accounts 
fase been received of a very favorable change in the 
weather, particularly in the British Islands, and a conse- 
quent depression in the leading Engiish markets. Hence, 
holders have made some considerable concessions to 
buyers, in order to induce the latter to purchase freely. 
At the close, trade is unsettled; and prices are irregular 
and declining, With the expectation of heavy arrivals 
from the interior,—the anxiety of receivers to dispose of 
their supplies is increasing, and though a liberal export 
inquiry is<confidently anticipated, it is generally feared, 
that, with the unusually large crops harvested in this 
country, this season, prices will not rule very high, though 
the demand ofthe South, together with the foreign wants 
will prevent very great depressions...... Cotton has at- 
tracted more attention from purchasers at a shade firmer 
rates. The new crop prospects are now interesting the 
trade. The new growth which was started by the late 
rains, has become a leading feature in the crop question. 
Different opinions exist of the probable result of this new 
growthin producing Cotton, but the more intelligent view 
is, that with fine weather and a late frost, it will reach 
maturity, and thus partially repair the damage by drouth. 
It is entirely a weather question, however, and theréfore 
wholly in the future. The rains were not unattended 
with harm in some places, and in portions of the bottoin- 
lands of Texas and Louisiana we hear they have been 
too abundant, accompanied with the usually attendant 
complaints of rust, boll-worm etc. Crops in the Red 
River districts do not compare favorably with the large 
sa of last year, but in the Yazoo and Mississippi val- 

eys, on river bottoms and overflowed lands, full crops 
willbe made. Sufficient rain has now fallen; and as 
Cotton is rapidly opening, fine weather for picking will 
be of the first importance, though we have yet to experi- 
ence the wet weather incident to September. The ulti- 
mate result of the crop is yet anopen subject, and owing 
to its. present peculiar position, no estimate will be en- 
titled to confidence till after. the first kiting frost: ..... 
Hops have been decidedly brisker, having been actively 
soughi after by shippers and speculators, at improved 
prices. Large Sales of this year’s crop have been made, 
for future delivery, at from _25@30 cts., closing. generally 
ot 30 cts. per tb...... Seed Leaf Tobacco has been un- 
usually active, two or three thousaud cases having been 
disposed of within our revised range of prices...... Wool 
has been in fair request at full rates...... The movements 
in most other kinds of produce have been moderate. 

CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICEs. 





August 18. Sept. 19 
FLour—Superf to Extra State$5 20 @ 545 $5 15. ww 5 60 
Superfine Western............ $05 @515 515 @530 
Extra Western... ........ .ss00 5235 @M750 540 @700 
Fancy to Extra Genesee...... 545 (@750 565 @7 0 
Super. to Extra Southern......5 50 (@750 570 @7 50 
RYE FLouR—Fine and Super. 336 @410 350 @4 30 


Corn MEAL 





none selling. _ 136 @ 1 43 














Western White......... 139 @ 1 50 130 @150 
Southern White........ 135 @ 150 135 @ 1 523 
All kinds of Red.......... + 115 @1% 112 @134 
Corn—Yellow,..... SrRptesctsn 66 @ 68 68 @ 70 
White. ......cescee ee rNeccesee 68 @ 8) 70 (@ 80° 
IN inxs less dns lipmabekaed ess 62 @ 62% 66 @ 66% 
OaTs— Westem..... ......08- 374@ 3936 39 @ 40% 
TR aR A le OS 39 @ 40% 40 @ 41 
Southern... 35 @ 38 36 @ 49 
Bye... ... 77 @ 78 79 @ 8 
BARLEY none selling, 70 @_ 80 
White Bea : oe None selling. 
Hay, in baleg pe 1001 -. 8 @ % 0. m@ 100 
Corron—Middling: ~ 10%@ IL 10%@ it 
Rice, per 100 ibs............... 375 @487 400 @500 
Hors, crop of 1859 per |b...... 7 @ WW 15 @ 20 
Pork—New Mess. per bbl.... 18 20 @18 30 1900 @19 12 
Prime. new, ver bbl.......... 14 @14 25 00 @ 
Beer—Repacked Mess........ 850 @1050 4900 W975 
Country mess a eimbunedate 75 @600 500 @600 
Lard, in bbis. per Ib..... 24@ 13 12%@ 13% 
BurrEr—Western, per 1 Ml @ 15 12 @ i17 
State, per-1B............ 4 .@ 2 1 @ 2. - 
CHEEsF. pet Ib.:..... @ 10% 934 116 
Eocoas—Fresh, per dozen - 2 @ Ws BK 15 
Western, per duz....... ...6.. (9 @ iz 10 @ 
PouLtTRY—Fow!s, per lb....... ll @ 12 133 @ 
Chickens, per pair., .......... 37 @ 62 62 @ 
Geese, pet puil.v.....-..eseeee -2.00 @ 2 5v 100 @1 50 
Ducks, per pair......+-...+.... @ @ 
Turkeys,per Ib....-.........04 4 @ 16 122 @ i 
Featiuens, Live Geese perlb. “44 @ 54 44 @ 6&2 
SEED—Clover, per lb .......... ( 9 @ 3g 
Timothy, per bushel.. .. -- £00 @42% 225 @275 
SuGar, Brown, per tb... i 6K 8 6 @ %% 
MOLASSsEs, New-Orleans, prg 47 @ 5D 45 @ 49 
CoFrFEE, Rio, per lb........... @ 15% 134@ 15% 
Topacco—Kentucky, &c. pr lb 32 @ 12 3 @. 12 
Seed Leaf. per Ib..:........: re 4@ % 6 @ @ 
Wool-Domestic fleece, perlb. 34 @ 58 - @ 
Domestic, pulled,-per lb. ..... "28 @ 48 23.@ @& 
HemMp—Undr’d Amer’n pr ton. 130 @150 150 §=6@160 
Dressed American, perton.... 160 (@200 200, + (@220 















—= 
TALLow, per lb... ... 10 @ 0% 0 @ 
OIL CAKE, perton... . 3100 @38 00 3175 @39 
APPLEs, Prime a ba ». 125 @27 125 @1 0 
Common, per bb tea - 715 @10 
Crab per bbl............. @cace . 200 @2 50 
Pears, Prime, per bbl.:....... 300 @500 500 @10 00 
Common, per bbl............:. ? 125 @225 
PEacHEs, per basket.......... 206 @300 150 @206 
Pius. per bushel... ........ 250 @40 300 @s00 
NUTMEG MELONS, per bbl.... 200 @275 1.00 @1 25 
Dried Apples, Per b.......... @ » 3% 44@ 5 
Dried Peaches—pr 1b. South’n 6 @ WU 8@ 12 
Dried Cherries, pitted. per lb. 18 @ 20 19 @ 2 
PoraToes—Mercers, p.bbl.... 150 @225 187 @225 
JUSS Per DOE. f. 2. cacctegecs 162 @175 137 @150 
Dyckman, per bbl........... - 150 @175 150 @162 
Sweet..pér Dbl... .....7.....-45 200 @300 
Onions, Red, per bbl.......... 22 @250 475 @ 200 
White, per bbl.........-000+5-- “175 @ 27. 
TURNIPS, per barrel.....:..... 125 @150 125 @ 
CABBAGES, per 100 ............ 300 @600 200 @300 
SQUASHES, Marrow, an bbl... 112 @150 100 @1 25 
GREEN Corn, per 100......... 50 @ 87 OW @ 75 
BEETS, per bbl......... @ 100 @ 
TOMATOES, per bushel.. . 7 @1 50 wa 
Lima BEans, per bushel. 62 @ 175 46 @ “75 





TRANSACTIONS AT THE N. ¥. MARKETS. 
REcEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Sats 
27bus ds this mon ,425.371 2,711.792 2 014.862 32,167 22.411 1,526 
26 bus. ds. last mun.,221,520 1,285,000 1,858,400 12,300-22.465 387,500 
SALEs: Flour. Wheat.. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
27 business days this mon., 553.130 3,374,000 2,658,000 52,690 12,350 
26 business days /ast mon. 431,335 1,676,450 1,815,000 22,600 


Breadstuffs exported from N. Y., from Jan. 1 to Sept. 18. 


1859. 1860. 
Wheat Flour, bbls.........-00,-++0000- 481,941 999,133 
Rye Flour, bblis..........- ckeeveasetede 4 096: 6,094 
Corn Meal, bbls.......ccccscccccccccess 98,940 67.319 
Wheat, bugh.... cccqrccocdccccosceses .. 32,765 4,791,238 
Corn; bush. ......0 Fadiamicscios aman 163,922 2,006,871 


The official returns of the Cotton Crop of the year end- 
ing August 31st, 1860, make the total yield 4.675.770 
bales. The crop for the last 18 years was as follows: 

Bales. Bales. ~ * Bales. 
1859-60. ..4,675,770] 1853-4. .. 2,930,027) 1847-8: ...2.347,634 
1858-9....3,851,481/1952-3... .3,262,882/1846-7....1.788,651 
1857-8. ...3,113, 962] 1851-2. .. .3.015,020) 1845-6... 2,100,537 
1856-7 .... 2.939.519] 1850-1... .2,355,257) 1644-5... 2,394,503 
1855-6. ...3,527,845| 1849-50. ..2,096,705) 1843-4... .2,030,409 
1854-5... 2,847,389] 1848-9... .2,726,596/ 1842-3... 2,378,875 

The receipts at tide-water of the principal articles of 
Produce, from the opering-of the Canis to and in- 
cluding the 7th of September, have been as follows: 















1858. a _— 4 . Lo 

Canal open— April 28. ril 15. pril 25. 
Flour, iets... oo 000) 187,502 226.529 436.015 
Wheat, bush.......+.5,350,051 820.520 5.976.968 
Corn, bush..-. i222. 3,459,164 1,700,086 10,347,246 
Barley, bush......... 414,065 160,675 84.306 
Qais, bush .......... 2,771,967 2,550,932 3,900,465 
Beef, bbis...... vecees” Se 12,00: 4513 
Pork, bbls..... acecce" Ueeee 32.472 6,471 
BAGDG 66 bo. v'aduings ss 2,987,206 1,763,770 458.464 
Butter.......-.+eeeee . 180,125 271,700 ——- 169,290 
3.553.740 ~~» 812,885 

230,600 . 178,800 

1,812,962 = 1,754,875 





N. ¥- Live Stock Markets.—Tue Carttiz 
MaRKETS have been abundantly supplied ; Receipts for 
the past five weeks 25,518 or $.103 per week—an unusu- 
ally large average. Markets rather dull, and prices mod- 
erate. Stock forthe present. week, 5.266, selling ‘at 9%c. 
@l0c, per |b net weight for prime cattle ;. 9c.@9jc. for 
good ; 8c.@8}c. for poor ; and for “cullings” of which 
there are toomany, 6c @7}c. General average 8c. 

Vea. Catves.— Receipts have been light, numbering but 
3,125 for five weeks past. Trade is not active at this 
season, but all the stock sells at 6jc @7c. per, lb. live 
weight for nice calves; 5}¢.@6c. for medium; 5c.for poor. 

SueEep anp Lass are abundant.—Receipts for 5 weekd 
75.762, or 15,152 per week, a large increase over last 
month. They sell fair. at 5c. per lb., live weight, for very 
fat, prime sheep, and 4c.@4jc. for medium. Arrivals for 
present week 17,079 making.an overstocked market, 

Live Hogs.—Receipts for 5 weeks 25,557, or. 5-111 per 
week. Hogs sel) as fast as they arrive, at 64c.@6ic. per 
lb live weight ; 63c. for fair to prime corn fed hogs; a) 
6c. @6tc. for stillfed hogs. For the past week, 4,414 live 
hogs and some 4,000 dead hogs have been received. 

©The Weather, since our last report, has been 
variable, with sudden changes from heat to cold,and 
abundance of water has fallen during the period. There 
have been no frost8 in this vicinity, although they have 
occurred a little north of here. Vegetation 13 now so far 
advanced, that jittle injury would result from frost —Our 
Datty Weatuer Notes, cohdensed, read thus: August 
19, clear and fine—20, cloudy—2!, cloudy, very heavy rain 
at night—22, passing clouds, and hard rain at hight—23, 
clear and warm, rain. at night—24, cloudy, heavy rain 
again at night, thoroughly saturating the sotl—25, 26, 27, 
clear and fine—28, clear A. M., light rain‘ P. M.—29, 30, 
3), fine, cool weather——Sept. 1 to 5, clear and fine—6, 
cloudy—7, clear A-M., cloudy P. M.—8, smart showers 
P.M,and hard rain at night—9, rain A. M.,clear and 
cool P. M.—10, clear and coldest day of season,, mercu 
48°—11, cloudy, cool, rain, and snow squalls at night—L 
13, clear. and cool—14, 15, milder—16, cloudy A. M. 
clear P. M.—17, showers—J8, 19, clear and fine. . * 


Thermometer at.6 A. M., New*¥ork, 
[Observations carefully made upon a standard Ther- 
mometer (Fahrenheit). r indicates rain.] 


ST. | 
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Free Seeds for 1861. 

As in former years we shall provide a large assortment 
of valuable seeds to distribute without charge to every 
subscriber desiring them. The seeds will consist of va- 
rious kinds, for the Field, Garden, and Flower Plots. The 
list will be announed as soon as we can get our collection 
together. Part of them are now growing on our own 
ground ; others are baing grown for us; and we shall 
make a large importation from Europe 0 those best ob- 
tained there. These seeds will in fnany cases be worth 
to the subscriber more than the cost of the whole year’s 
subscription. Especially will this be the case in distant 
parts of the country remote from access to good and 


reliable seed stores. 

(ie SEEps ror THE Paciric—We are happy to an- 
nounce to our readerson the Pacific Coast that we shall 
send all seeds desired by our subscribers in California, Ore- 
gon,and Washington Territory, by Express, to a friend in 
California, to be distributed by mail there, and thus reduce 
the postage to 3-cents per half-ounce. This will give our 
subscribers on the Pacific Coast a fine opportunity to get 
good seeds at trifling cost. Many have written that the 
seeds received from us in this way last year, were alone 
wofth more than they paid for the paper. We trust that 
this announcement, together with the offer of extra cop- 
jes to new subscribers (see page 320,) will stimulate our 
friends to at once send us on many additions to our al- 
ready large list of subscribers on the Pacific. 


— 
So 


American Agriculturist at the “ Fairs.»°— 
We desire to return our thanks to the managers of very 
many Agricultural and Horticultural Societies in all parts 
of the country, for the large number of copies of the Ag- 
riculturist they have again placed in their premium lists— 
a larger number than in any former year we believe, and 
that is saying a great deal. We will try to make the pa- 
per worthy of the compliment thus offered. 


Pomo @oro Lesteriano, or Perfect Toma 0. 
~Finé specimens contributed to our exhibition tables, by 
€. Edwards Lester Esq., Columbia Co., N.Y. They 
are of good size, smooth and solid, with a fair flavor ; 
much like our Feejee Island tomatoes. 


Ardhertisements. 
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Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be re- 
ceived at latest by the 15th of the preceding month. 
TERMS—(invariably cash before insertion): 
FOR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY. 

Thirty-three and one third cents per line of space for each in- 

sertion, (three lines for $1 ) 

One whole column (145 lines) or more—$40 per column. 

{#” Business Notices Sizty cents per line. 

FOR THE GERMAN EDITION ONLY. 

Ten cents per line of space for each insertion. 

One whole column (130 lines}, or more, $10 per column. 

tw Business Notices twenty cents per line. 

FOR BOTH EDITIONS—ENGLISH AND GERMAN. 

Forty cents per line; $45 per column. 

ew" Business Notices Sizrty-five cents per line. 

8" On Advertisements to stand three months or more, a dis- 
count of 5 per cent will be made from the above terms for each 
three months of the whol+ term paid for_in advance. Thus : 
5 per cent off for 3 months; 10 per cent off for 6 months; 15 per 
cent off for9 months ; and 20 per cent off for 12 months. 


— 
O GOOD FARMERS.—A young man, 
desirous of becoming a farmer, wishes to reside for a sea- 
son in the family of a thorough practical farmer, who is en- 
in the various branches of general farming. The adver- 
tiser desires to prepare himself by study, observation, and prac- 
tice. to conduct a farm of hisown A fair compensution will 
be given for board and all instruction received. nexceptional 
fe as to ch tergiven. Address F. J. E., care of the 
Americrn Agriculiurist, New-York. 


Dutchess County Farm for Sale. 


151 acres in the village of New Hackensack, 5 miles from 
New Hamburg Landing and Depot,7 miles from Po'’keepsie. 
Good land and_ buildings—also fine timber. Church, mills, 
shops, &c., within one half a mile. Price low and terms easy. 
To view the remises, or for particulars, apply to 

0. T. SEWARD, New Hackensack, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


VALUABLE FARM FOR SALE. Known 




















and CHERRY varieties, for sale at low prices. Also 
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RANBERRY PLANTS.—1,50v,000 Su- 
rior cultivated Cranberry Plants, of the celebrated BELL eh 


The CRANBERRY CULTURIST, a practical Treatise on 
the Culture of the Cranberry, both Marsh and Upland, will be 
sent on receipt of 12 cents in Stamps to any applicant. 

W. H. STARR, East New-London Nurseries, 
New-Landun, Conn. 


To Onion Growers. 


A neat pamphlet of 32 pages, containing the condensed 
but plain directions of Seventeen practical Onion Growers, 
residing in different parts of the country, and embracing 
full directions for every item of labor from selecting seed 
and preparing grouad, to harvesting and marketing crop. 
Nowhere else can so full, complete, and useful informa- 
tion on this subject be found. Sent post-paid, on receipt 
of 21 cents (or seven 3-cent stamps). Address 

PUBLISHER OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








Look at our list of 


ALL KINDS OF AGRICULTURAL BOOKS 
on page 284 of the Sept. Number of the Agriculturist. 


Send for our Catalogue. 
SAXTON & BARKE 
25 Park Row, New-York. 


TWO WORKS VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL. 


Sent by mail, no pay expected until received, read, and ap- 


proved. 
Address Dr. 8. 8. FITCH, 714 Broadway, New-York. 

Ist. SIX LECTURES on the causes, prevention, and cure of 
Lung, Throat, and Skin diseases; Rheumatism, and Male and 
Female Complaints. On the mode of Preserving Health to 100 
oy end pages, 21 Engravings. Price 50 cents, in silver or 

, a 





mps. 
2nd. A work on the Cause and Cure of Diseases of the Heart, 
Stomach, Liver, Bowels, and Kidneys; on Apoplexy, Palsy, 
and Dyspepsia ; why we grow old and what causes disease. 131 
pages, 6 engravings. Price 36 cents. Say which book you wish, 
giving name, state, county, town, and post office. 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS 
AND OTHERS. 


(Any one of the following Books can be obtained at the office 
of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be for- 
warded by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price. Other books 
not named in this list will be procured and sent to subscribers 
when desired, if the price be forwarded.) 


American Farmer’s Encyclopedia...... ; - $4 00 
American Weeds and Useful Plants 
Allen’s (R. L.) American Farm Buok 
Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animal es 
Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture.................. a 
Allen on the Culture of the Grape ...................02055 
iin kcccnus: 060 sdivewecsbossscccsszecaece ‘ 
American Florist’s Guide........ PST eee 
Burry’s Fruit Garden.......... iedinne 5e6bbe0.ceticeseccunn ee 
Bement’s (C. N.) Rabbit Fancier......................0008 
oo ES Serre 
Boussingauit’s (J. B.) Rural Economy...... a See 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener’s Assistant................. 
Bridgeman’s Kitchen Gardener's Instructor.............. 
Bridgeman’s Florist’s Guide..................... aes 
Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultivator’s Manual....... 
Breck’s (Joseph) Book of Flowers.......... 
Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener........... 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide. . 
Cole's (S. W.) American Fruit Book ........ bod 
Dadd’s (Geo. H.) Modern Horse Doctor................... 
Dadd’s (Geo. H.) American Cattle Doctor................ 
Dadd's Anatomy of the Horse.................00+ wseesees 
he Same, colored plates.............. 
Dana’s Muck Manual for Farmers..... ...............06+ 
Domestic and Ornamental Poultry.....................++ 
The Same, colored plates......... 
Downing's Landscape Gardening..................-+...0++ 
Hastwood On thd Cranberry, ........0.sp0.0ccescccccvesceces 
Hiliote’s Western Fruit Book.. ..........000...cccccccscoes 
Every Lady Her Own Flower-Gardener......... ....... 
Farm Record, for 25 years. ...........00..ssccccseceees She 
Farmer’s Practical Horse Farrier... 
French’s Farm Drainage .............. 
Frugal Housewife, by Mrs. Child..... : 
Fessenden’s American Kitchen Gardener. 
Field’s (Thomas W.) Pear Culture...... 
SREP eee 
Flint (Charles L.) on Grasses....... ......+++--++.+- 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America (Downing’s)..... 
Grant’s (Dr. C. W.) Vine Culture 
Guenon on Milch Cows............... .. 
Hall’s (Miss) American Cookery ........ 1 
Herbert’s Hints to Horsekeepers..... ........0seeeeeeeees 1 
OS Ee ee rere cas 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee ...............0.0e000% o A 
Liebig’s Lectures on Chemistry...........--seeeseeees Se i 
1 
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I ne os in anc 5s0s.00s ns once se0d ous 
Linsley’s (D. C.) Morgan Horses ..............+00++ 
Milburn on the Cow and Dairy..... os 
‘Miles on the Horse’s Foot........ 
Nash's (J. A.) Progressive Farmer 
Norton’s Scientific Agriculture 
Our Farmof Four Acres...... 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture... a 
Pedder’s Farmer’s Land Measurer... ......-...+ ssessess 
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as the “Colden Mansion Farm,” situated in Cold S 
Orange County, N. Y., 7 miles west from Newburgh. The 
house is fity feet square, two stories high, basement, kitchen, 
and built of stone. There is a farm house and tenant house 
also on the place, together with carriage houses, barn, hay 
houses, &c., &e. A great vate of the chojcest kinds of fruit 
and ornamental trees. A very desirable — for a gentleman 
farmer ; as healthy a location as can be found. It contains 217 
acres. For further information apply to LINDLEY M. FER- 
RIS, on the premises ; and to L. Murray Ferris, Jr., at D. Col- 
den Murray’s, 62 South-st.; or Clarkson Taber, at the office of 
American Agriculturist, Times Building. 


PROFITABLE Employment may be had 
by addressing (post-paid) R. SEARS 181 William-st, N, Y. 








IDER AND WINE PRESSES OF ALL 
sizes and prices. R. L. ALLEN, 19! Water-st., N. Y. 










































Quinb ’s Mysteries of Bee keeping............+.+.eese005 1 00 
andall’s Sheep Husbandry <> ESS 
lin’s Vine-Dresser’s Manual... obse” LD 

ichard on Does TE ese ose. obep de nnahanae ewes 50 
tiver’s (Wm.) Orchard House............-++.eeeees00 cone _ 40 
NS CEO ee eee en > 50 
tobin’s Produce and Ready Reckoner...... .........-++++ 60 
Ghopherd’s Own Book. ............cccvcces ccccccsccsccsees 2 00 
Skillful Housewife ........ oasees 50 
mith’s Landscape Gardening 1 25 
tephens’ Book of the Farm..... 2vols. 4 00 
tewart’s (John) Stable Book....... " 00 
falpa; the Chronicle of a Clay Farm 75 
Phaer’s (Albert D.) Agriculture...... 2 00 
Thomas (John JI ) ‘arm Implements .. + 1 & 
Thomas (J. J.) American Fruit Culturist 1 25 
FY P on the Food of Animals....... 75 
Todd’s (S. E.) Young Farmer’s Manual...... ......+-.+++ 1 25 
Turner’s Cotton Planter’s Manual..............-+s:sseee0+ 1 00 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens..............--seeeeseee 1 00 
Waring’s Elements of Agriculture ..........-+..seeseeeeee 15 
Weeks’ (John M.) Manual on Bees...........+-..+eeeee00e 50 
EIN v o's en's oo504s0gecesncectessccsqppeppecsvepecess 1 50 
White’s Gardening for the South. .............eesseseeeeees 125 
Valo Collene Lectures. ...... 0.0.0... sosccccccccnccnsevee 50 
‘Youatt and Spooner on the Horse ........ 125 
Yonatt and Martin on Cattle........... - 123 
Youatt and Martin on the Hog......... Eons 75 
SE UE COD teeta oi5 an c0c chs ve knes dine sesupanted oped ose 75 
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REMARKABLE FOR ITS SIMPLICITY. 
“Has evident points of superiority asa FAMILY MA- 
CHINE over all others.”"—Phila. Press. 
Manufactured by 
* JAMES WILLCOX, 
No. 508 BROADWAY, opposite St. Nicholas. 


ANTED—EMPLOYMENT AS PRE- 

paratory Tutor or Farm Manager.—Has had extensive 
experience in Farming, Draining and General Improvements. 
Address T. J. A., Am. Agritulturist office. 


60.000 Copies already Sold. 
EVERYBODY'S LAWYER 


COUNSELLOR IN BUSINESS, 
BY FRANK CROSBY, 
OF THE PHILADELPHIA BAR. 

It Tells You How to draw up Partnersnip Papers 
and gives general forms for AcREE- 
MENTS Of all kinds, BILLs oF SALE, 
LEASES AND PETITIONS. 

It Tells You How to draw up Bonps and MorteaceEs, 
AFFIDAVITS, Powers of ATTORNEY, 
Nores and Britis of Excnanar, ReE- 
cerpTs and RELEASES. 

It Tells You The Laws for the CoL.Lection of Desrs, 
with the Statutes of Limtration, and 
amount and kind of property Exempt 
from Execution in every State. 

It Tells You Howto make an AssiGnmEnT properly, 
with forms for Composition with Cre- 
DITORS, and the INSOLVENT Laws of 
every State. 

It Tells You The legal relation existing between Guar- 
pian and Warp, MasTERr and APPREN- 
TIcE, and LaNpLorp and Tenant. 

It Tells You What constitutes Lisex and Stanper, and 
the Law as to MarriaGE Dower, the 
Wire’s Rieut in Property, Divorce 
and ALIMOMY. 

It Tells You The Law for Mecuantc’s Liens in every 
State, and the NaTuRALIzATION Laws 
of this country, and how to comply 
with the same. 

It Tells You The Law Concerning Pensions, and how 
to obtain one, and the PrRE-EMPTION 
Laws to Pusiic Lanps. 

It Tells You The Law for Patents, with mode of pro- 
cedure in obtaining one, with INTER- 
FERENCES, ASSIGNMENTS and TABLE OF 
FEEs. 

It Tells You How to make your W111, and how to Ap- 
MINISTER ON AN EstaTE, With the Law 
and the requirements thereof in every 
State. 

It Tells You The meaning of Law Terms in general 
use, and explains to yon the Leaisia- 
TIVE, ExecuTive, and JupiciaL Pow- 
ERs of both the General and State 
GovERNMENTS. 

It Tells You How To keep out or Law, by showing 
how todo your business legally, thus 
Saving a vast amount of property, and 
vexatious litigation, by its timely con- 
sultation. 

Single copies will be sent by mail, postage paid, to 
Every Farmer, Every Mecnanic, Every Man oF 
BuistnEss, and Every Bopy in Every State, on receipt 
of $1, or in law style of binding, at $1.25. 

EAR can be made by en- 

terprising men ev- 

erywhere, in selling the above work, as our inducements 
to all such are very liberal. 

For single copies of the Book, or for terms to agents, 
with other information, apply to or address . 

E. POTTER, Publisher, 
No. 617 Sansom-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Rochelle or Lawton Black- 
berry Plants: 











GRAPE VINES. 
Delaware, Diana, Concord, Hartford Prolific, Isabella, Rebecca. 
CURRANTS, 
Cherry, La Versailles, White Glape, Gondoin’s White, May’s 
Victoria, Black Naples. 


GEO. SEYMOUR & CO., 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


Lawton Blackberry Plants, 
$40 per 1000; $22 per 500 ; $12 per 250; $5 per 100; $1 per doz. 
ALLEN RASPBERRY PLANTS, 
$15 per 1000; $8 per 500; $2 per 100; $1 per 25. 
Wilson’s and Hooker’s Strawberry Plants, $7 50 per 1000; $1 
per 100. Address JOHN GORMAN, Jr., 84 Murray-st., N. Y. 
or GEO. W. TAYLOR, West Bloomfield, N. J. 
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TREES. 


TREES. 





FRUIT FOR SUMMER 
AND 


A GARDEN FOR WINTER. 


PARSONS & CO. 


Frum U Ss EIN G, near New-York 


Invite the attention of dealers and private growers to their 
large stock of well grown and thrifty fruit trees, at greatly re- 
duced prices. 

APPLE TREES—Standaid—Of fine size. $14 per 100. 

APPLE TREES—Dwearf. 

PEAR TREES—Standard—All the desirable sorts. $30 per 100. 

PEAR TREES—Dwarf—Three to four years old. $30 per 100. 

PEACH TREES—on Peach Stock—One and two years old. 
$10 per 100. 

PEACH TREES—on Plum Stock—Pruned for Pot Culture. 

CHERRY TREES—Two years old, of the best varieties and 
very thrifty, $20 per 100. 

CHERRY TREES—Early Richmond, $15 per 100. 


GRAPE VINES—Native : 
Diana, Delaware, Logan, Rebecca, Anna, Hartford Prolific, and 
all the other desirable sorts. For prices see Catalogues. 


GRAPE VINES—For House Culture : 

Black Hamburg, and ul! the best varieties, grown in large pots, 
with special reference to the formation of roots. For 
prices see Catalogues. 

RHUBARB—Linnezus at $50 per 1060, and all other good sorts 
at low prices. 

CURRANTS—AIll the best sorts, at $5 per 100 and upwards. 

RASPBERRIES, STRAWBERRIES, GOOSEBERRIES, 
BLACKBERRIES, &c. 


For Orchard Houses. 


PEACHES, PEARS, PLUMS, NECTARINES, CHERRIES, 
and APRICOTS, in Nursery rows, carefully pruned for 
Pot culture. $1 each, $80 per 100. 

THE SAME FRUITS IN POTS a foot in diameter, and 
ready for immediate fruiting, $2 each. 


FOR THE LAWN, GARDEN, OR PARK. 


All the well known Deciduous Trees and Shrubs, as Maples, 
Oaks, Lindens, &c , and a large number of new and beautiful 
varieties gathered by their collectors, brought from Europe by 
one of the proprietors. 

They would call attention to their large variety of rare and 
beautiful EVERGREENS fora 


WINTER GARDEN, 


Where, instead of the leafless desolation which generally 
reigns seven months in the year, every gentleman may surround 
himself, even in the depth of Winter, with all the fresh green- 
ness of Spring and Summer. For our climate and long Win- 
ters there is nothing that will compare with a garden of ever- 
greens, unless it isa 


GARDEN OF GLASS. 


Where, in apartments of various temperatures, all the fruits 
and flowers of tropical climates can be grown in profusion. 

To those who intend to erect such houses, we shall be happy 
to show out structures adapted to each class of plants, and to 
show also the young and thrifty saleable plants of more than a 
thousand varieties, from the glossy leaf and varied flower of 
the well known Camellia, to the more rare and curious Orchids, 
and the novel foliage plants, whose leaves present the delicate 
or gorgeous coloring of flowers, and are beautiful, not only fora 
short period of bloom, but throughout the whole year. For 
blooming under glass, or for. BEDDING upon the lawn, a large 
variety of planis is cultivated in quantity; and for the 


ROSE GARDEN, 


Some five hundred of the choicest varieties have been selected, 
and are cultivated on their OWN ROOTS, at very low prices. 
Catalogues will be furnished to all who apply by mail to 


PARSONS & CO., 
Flushing, N, Y. 




















Hyacinths. Hyacinths. 
Tulips. Tulips. 

J. M, THORBURN & CO, would respectfully call the at- 
tention of AMATEURS, GARDENERS and DEALERs to their unri- 
valed collection of 

IMPORTED DUTCH 


BULBOUS ROOTS, 
selected expressly for them by the most experienced Bulb 
Growers in Holland, of a quality not to be surpassed in the 


woild. 
Fine mixed Hyacinths, A per dozen. 
Fine named Hyacinths, from $t 50 to $4 per dozen. 
Fine mixed Tulips, from 60 cts. to $1 per dozen, 
Fine named Tulips, from $1 to $2 50 per dozen. 


BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION of assorted oy pant BULBS, all 
named and first class roots for $1, $2, and $5 each 
For further particulars see our Bulb Catalogue, which we 


mail to all applic: =e 
J. THORBURN & CO 
Seed Warehouse, 15 John-st., New-York. 


Choice Bulbous Roots. 


New descriptive and priced Catalogue of 


HYACINTHS, 
LILIUMS, 
TULIPS, &c., &c. 
Embracing the largest assortment ever offered. 


Catalogues sent FREE. 
ANDREW BRIDGEMAN, 
878 Broadway, New-York. 


Notice to the Trade, 

H. C. FREEMAN, late FREEMAN & KENDALL, 
Offers a large stock of the following articles at wholesale at 
the lowest rates. 

BRINCKLE’S On AnGe RASPBERRY, 
LIN US RHUBARB 
DWARF PEAR TREES. of the -_ “approved varieties, 3 
years old—very strong, fine tree: 


CHERRY ona 
NEW ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY, 
REBECCA and DELA AWARE GRAPE VINES, 
Address ~C. FREEMAN, Ravenswood, L. 1. 


) 00 VERSAILLES AND CHERRY 
CURRANTS for sale at reduced prices. Also, 
50,000 North River Red Antwerp Raspberry Plants. Prices to 
suit purchasers according to quantity. 
October and November is the best time in the whole year to 
transplant both Raspberries ae For particulars ad- 
woo 


ress SE 
Milton, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


Strawberries! Strawberries!! 


“ By their fruits ye shall k them.” 

What Strawberry shall I plant 1 Why ! the Wilson’ *s Alban’ 
—Why? Because it is the most productive, the larest, om 
sont meses oe Jo he it ‘Rus “fashionable ” rry. 

riginated at the any ee where etre 
cured by addressing N WILSON, Albsay, f hg 
Bw per a a ES eS FE x. 

















Ravenswood Fruit Nursery. 


A_ fine assortment of Trecs and Plants for sale in large or 
small quantities—including a large stock of the 


BRINCKLE’S ORANGE RASPBERRY, 
which is unequailed in flavor and beauty—also very vigorous 
and prodecsive--ond ranked as No. 1 by our principal Horticul- 
tural Societies, for sale by tke 1000, 100, or dozen. Also 


DWARF PEAR TREES, 
very strong, well grown, finely branched trees, 3 years old, of 15 
of the best approved varieties, by the 1000, 100, or dozen; none 
but fine trees will be sent out. Circulars with list of the va- 
rieties will be furnished on application. 


MYATT’S LINNEUS RHUBARB, 
the earliest, most productive and profitable variety, oy the 1000, 
100, or dozen. Also 
REBECCA AND DELAWARE GRAPE VINES, 
by the 100, or dozen. Also 
NEW-ROCHELLE OR LAWTON BLACKBERRY, 
by the 1000, 100, or dozen, and ~ 
CHERRY CURRANT, 

A pe 100, or dozen. 

lants are all of our own growing, and warranted genu- 


ina? irculars, &c., ——e oot application. Address 
H. C. FREEMAN, Ravenswood, L. I. 





New-Canaan Nurseries. 
~ 3} MILES FROM NORWALK. 


The Subscribers would — attention to their Nursery 
Stock, all of which has bee 3 grows under their personal care. 
Consisting i in part of the following, viz 
40,000 Apple Trees, suitable for orchard planting, of thrifty 
growth and popular varieties. 
10,000 Pear Trees, Standard and ang sie 
75,000 Peach Trees, 1 year from the b 
2 4 Cherry Trees, 2 and 3 years from the bud. 
000 Hartford Prolific Grape Vin 
Concord, Diana, Delaware and Rebecca in limited quantities. 
Also the smaller fruits, such as the Strawberry, berry, 
Blackberry, and Currants, in variety, &c., 
A large stock of Evergreen and Picideowee Oreamental Trees. 
STEPHEN HOYT & SONS, New-Canaan, Ct. 


Cranberty Plants. 


We have always sold genuine plants at less price than other 


growers. 
NEW ROCHELLE (or Lawton) BLACKBERRY. 
HOP TREE—Very ornamental, and better for famil 
than common hops. Growers Rising to the culture, soil ana 
price will be perry Bremen -caapnae postage stam 
Ais, Hartf a ProiteS Gs =< rd Grape Vines—Btrong layers. 
ae tag aca Ra RASPBERRY PLANTS. 
For sale at pre prices by dozen, 100, or 1000, at the New- 


Haven aes urse! mmer’ » New-Haven, Ct. 
Octobe’ ¥. TROWBRIDGE & CO. 


ORRISTOWN NURSERIES.—50,000 
Peach Trees, healthy and vigowsas, fully equal to any P 
mer growth, offered ee the trade on the most favorable te’ 
clear a piece of gro’ No disease known i =i — 4 a. Deg 
Send for a Circular, enclosing stamp. Addr 
WM. DAY, Morristown, N. J. 











TREES! TREES! TREES! 
For the Autumn of 1860, 


The Subscribers, grateful for past. favors, and encouraged 
with a larger and better assortment than ever, ask the attention 
of Nurserymen, Dealers, and Planters, to their immense sock 
of well-grown trees and plants, comprising 
APPLE TREES—Standard and dwarf, strong and healthy, with 
eae of Tompkins Co.” and ‘other good sorts in large 


pply. 
PEAR *Trees—Dwarf, a splendid stock, one, two, and three 
fam fine, strong and healthy trees, of the most ap- 
ved sorts, on the quince. 
PEAR "TREEs—Stendard +a large and fine assortment of the 
most desirable kinds. 
CHERRY TRERS—Standard and dwarf, one, two, and three 
ie ve a Boge n= gg and beautiful trees. Early Richmond 
v the 1 
PEACH TREES—One year; Plum, two years; Orange Quince, 
Apricots, and ectarines 
CuRRANTs—Red and White. ‘Dutch, Victoria, Cherry, and 
White Grape, with other sorts. 
GoosEBERRIES—Hougton seedling and best English varieties. 
RASPBERRIES—Large quantities of such kinds as Orange, 
Beile de Fontenay, Franconia, Antwerps, &c. 
BLACgRSRBIES Lawton, largely ; "Decehecter and. Newman's 


orn. 

Ruvaans—My att's Linneus, Cahoon’s Mammoth, and Down- 
ing’s Colossa! 

GrapE VINES—Delaware, Diana, Concord, Batted ig 
Rebecca, Logan, and many other new and old sorts, in 
largequantities, Ia arge plants, one and two ears old, grown 
in the open ms = in large pots under ¢ 

REIGN VARIETIES 

for cultivating — glass, of the best kinds, such as 
Stockwood Golden Hamburgh, Bowood, Muscat, Muscat 
St. Laurent, Black Bambertne Zinfindel, Royal’ usca- 
dine, and 30 others of the best varieties, one two 
years old; for 

ORCHARD-HOUSE CULTURE ; 
_ nae a fine lot of these in extra large pots, for imme- 

diate 

EvEngnEENS—Norway Spruce, Balsam Fir; Scotch, Norway 
Austrian, and White Pines; Red Cedar, ‘American cal 
Siberian Arbor Vite, Junipers 

DEcipuoUS TREES AND SHRUBS—Horse Chestnut, Mountain 
Ash, Europesn and American Linden, Moplas, American 
Chestnut, American and European Ash. 
burnum, Snow Ball, ae e Fringe, ‘Altheas, Spireas, &e. 

RosEs—Climbing and Hybrid Perpetuals, a fine assortment of 
strong plants. 

HEDGE a aay Arbor Vitw, Red Cedar, Privet, 
Honey Locust, 

STocks FoR Nunsenyakn-—-Angers Quince, Pear, Plum, Maz- 
zard - Mahaleb Cherry, one year, and Apple Stoc: 
two yea 

=" will be done in the best manner for all parts of ihe 
co’ 

ee Catalogues fornighed Ube esale Catalogue in 
August. T. MAXW wr & BROTHERS, 

Geneva, Ontario Co. N. S.. July 20, 1 


IONA VINES. 


My stock of native vines comprises all of the valuable varie- 
ties with which I am acquainted. The plants have been pro- 
duced with great care, under the most favorable circumstances 











for healthy develop t, and pass in il any that I 
have heretofore been able to offer. 


For the Fall trade, only a limited supply of Union Village, 
Lenoir (Lincoln) Pauline, Elsinbourg, Taylor (or Bullitt) and 
Allen’s Hybrid are offered. Of best Delaware layers also, the 
supply is not large, but quality unequalled. 

The stock from Delaware, single eyes grown both in house, 
and open air, is large and fine. For vineyard planting some 
strong vines, grafted on Catawba and Isabella stocks, are offer- 
ed at low price—roots very strong. 

Very large layers of Diana, Herbemont, and Concord, gr own 
with especial care for immediate bearing. Geod layers of An- 
na, Roger's Hybrid, 12 kinds; also Clara, Cassidy, To Kalon 
Rebecca, Miller's Louisa, Logan, Emily,- Canby’s August, 
Early Hudson, H. Prolific, Cuyahoga, &c. 

A general assortment of Foreign varieties for vineries. 

Of Downing’s Everbearing Mulberry, the supply is not large, 
and a great part of the trees already ordered. They are very 
vigorous, and the wood well grown and matured. 

Wholesale list sent to the trade on application. Fourth 
edition of descriptive Catalogue sent for two three-ceat stamps, 
It is designed to bea full and comprehensive treatise on the 
management of the vine, giving such information as purchas- 
ers and growers are supposed to need. Particular directions 
are given for the preparation of the soil and planting, and the 
directions for training are illustrated by many carefully pre- 
pared engravings. 

The descriptions of the varieties will be found accurate and 
trustworthy, being drawn from personal knowledge, and very 
extensive observation. C. W. GRANT. 

Iona, near Peekskill, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


Grape Vines. Grape Vines. 


LARGE STOCK OF THE NEW DESIRABLE SORTS. 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE, 

The Subscribers offer for sale a large and well fh poten stock 

p nen ee moe ae it po f the following pore: 
ine consisti yo 

Delaware, Diana, Rebecca, Hartford Proiific, Concord, U 
age, Oporto, Ann 
The older sorts of Teabella, . Catawba, Clinton, &c 
F sraiga sorts for culture under glass of best 
200 Acres of Fruit Trees in large or pete quan’ tities. 
Greenhouse Plants, Hardy Border Plants, Bulbous 
Ganeeeny Plants, Raspberry of Everbearing and other ¢ 


“Tete Plants of the Honey Looget, banty, makes a fine farm 


d dd SMITH 
ays a ere aa Geneva cies Qeneee Be: Y. 


RAPE VINES.—Isabella, Catawba, and 
canes ain sae Nae aL ie ne 
to suit purchasers, of their own raising, with prices according to 
are and: lg —— nyaid ONY. ards, 

Fat reference, Mr. Joha W. Ne eee 56 ‘Beekman-st. 
GRAPES! ! GRAPES! !—Twenty variolios 


of the best fart Bene singly by the dozen or hundred. 
Send stamp for pce Des  GEv PRON, Ucn, N.Y 
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METAL 
FINGER NAILS 
FOR 


HUSKING 
CORN. 


We continue to invite the attention of Farmers and Dealers 
to this simple and effectual implement for huxking corn, and 
are ready to place inte their hands (free of charge) credentials 
of such a nature, as to defy disbelief in its real merits, and aug- 
menting popularity. s 

Agents wanted. Circulars, giving full particulars, sent gra- 
tis; six pairs of aneghe Thimbles (ussorted sizes) sent free of 
postage on receipt of one dollar. . 

(orders covering five dullars fulfilled at wholesale prices by 
Express Address GOUL O., Alliance, Ohio. 

op” Keep it before the people that Gould’s Celebrated Husking 





GOULD’S 
Celebrated 
HUSKING 
Thimbles. 


Thimbles can not be beat. ; 

Keep it before the People that we challenge comparison or 
test trial with any thing in the whole catalogue of Huasking 
Machines and Implements, and will give a premium of $100 for 
any thing that equals us in actual utilaty, either for husking 
corn from the shock, or from the hill. soo 

Keep it before the People that we are not boasting nor joking, 
but are ready to prove these declarations by a_host of living 
witnesses, to all who will read our Circular, and by a test trial 
with Implements in hand, whenever an opportunity is offered. 

GOULD & CO,, Alliance, Ohio 














AGRICULTURAL CALDRON AND STEAMER. 
This new apparatus combines all the advantages of the Cal- 
dron Kettle, Steam Boiler, Heater, Furnace, &c., in a cheap 
portable form, and of sufficient capacity and strength for do- 
mestic purposes. Itis peculiarly adapted to cooking large 
quantities of food for hogs or other stock, and heating water, 
sca'ding hogs, steaming timber, kiln drying lumber, or other 
substances, heating milk fur the dairy, washing clothes, trying 
lard and tallow, making soap, sugar, &c.. &c. 4 
Farmers and others interested can have an opportunity of 
seeing it in operation at most of the County.Fairs in Western 
New-York the present Fall, and also at the Ohio and Mich- 
igan State Fairs. Circulars, giving full description, advan- 
tages, tests, &e., sent free to applicants. 
Price No. 2 (usual size) complete... ...............0eeeeee 
a ** without stove fur arch............. ‘ aie ae 





kettle separate................. ine ye 5 
PRINDLE, Patentee and Sole Proprietor. 


East Bethany, Genesee Co., N.Y 


| Waterproof-----Elastic-----Durable. 
E. E. & J. F. Ellery’s Patent 
INDIA-RUBBER PAINT, 


A Positive Cure for Leaky Roofs and superior to all other 
preparations in use for ali the purposes that paints are used. 
Ground in all Colors, and no Tar, Pitch, Lard, Gravel, Turpen- 
tine, or Cheap Oils used. 

Tested on many thousand Roofs—Bottoms of Vessels—ont- 
side of Buildings, and other places, where a waterproof and in- 
destructible coating has been required 

Silver Medal and several Diplomas awarded. 

Agents wanted, and a few Rights for sale. 

SEND FOR PARTICULARS.—We shall be happy to forward 
post-paid to any one desiring it, fall particulars in reference to 
where it has been used, howto use it, its advantages, cost, 
etc.,etc. Address b. E. ~F. E CRY, 

596 Grand-st., New-York. 





PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES. 


A. N. Wood & Co., 
Eaton, N. Y. 


A. N. WOOD. L. C. TABER. W. MORSE. 





The above cut represents a Portable Engine of anliody new 

ttern, built by A. N. WOOD & CO., which is acknowledged 
by ali to be the most compact and durable of anything yet de- 
vised for an Engine. A gentieman in La. writes us that he re- 
ceived his 12-horse power, and although it was entirely discon- 
nected from the boiler, the machine being so simple and well 
fitted, he, without the assis!ance of an engineer, put it togeth- 
er. changed the eccentric and reversed the motion. Persons 
nterested in ‘steam power, by enciosing stamp, will receive 
ur Circular, giving list, price, description, etc 


A. N. WOOD & CO. 
Eaton, N. Y., Oct. Ist, 1860. 


NEW-YORK AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT, 
Machine, and Seed Warchouse. 


R. L. Allen, 191 Water-st., N. Y, 


The attention of’Farmers. Merchants, and all interested, is 
inyited to my large and unequaled assortment of Agricultural 
and‘Horticultural Implements and Machines.—The greatest 
care is used in the selection of articles I offer for sale, to have 
them of the best und most approved patterns, and that they be 
made in the most substantial manner. 2 

I particularly call attention to my superior Burr Stone and 
Tron Grain Mills, Horse-Powers, Threshers, Mowing and Reap- 
ing Machines, Saw Mills, Corn Shellers, Hay, Fodder, and 
Stalk Cutters, Presses, Pumps, Brick Machines, Carts and 

Cotton Sweeps, Cultivators, Harrows, Plows of every 
Garden Tools, &c. ‘ 
vian Guano, Bone Dust, Phosphate of 





variet 
FERTILIZERS—P 


* Lime, Dried Blood ahd Wool, Plaster,-&c. 


ers solicited for the-above, and for STEAM ENGINES 
and MACHINERY OF ALL KINDS, which shall receive 
prompt attention, and be filied on our best terms. 


People’s Farm Mill Complete $40. 4 


PORTABLE, CHEAP, DURABLE, combining simplicity 
of ation. regularity of its grinding Mesauation by any; grinds 
aent bashels hardest-corn per hour, with two horse power, and 
only 250 revolutions per minute. It obviates all the objections 
to CONICAL or ROTARY motion, the grinding plates working 
=e ptinciples of Burr and Mill Stones, with similar dressing ; 

eighs three hundred pounds. Any kind of power runs it, 
driving a belt. Send for Circular. . 

M. C. CHADWICK & CO., 17 Spruce-st., New-York. 


Corn Shellers, 2 _ 
HAY AND STALK CUTTERS, 
: GRAIN MILLS, 
> THRESHING MACHINES, 
n great variety, and at low prices. S es cN, 
189 and #01 Water-st., New-York. 


ORSE POWERS AND THRESHERS. 
Endless Chain and Circular Powers of our own 


other patterns, a large variety at manufacturers’ prices. © 
— R. L. "ALLEN , 191 Water-st., New: York. 














GRAIN—FLOUR— 
GROCERS’—DRUGGISTS’— 


and every other description of Bags, plain or beautifully print- 
ed, with name, &c, . 

Heavy 2-bushel bags, same shape as seamless, a very desira- 
ble article for wheat. 

Paper Bags, of all sizes and weights, for Grocers’ and Drug- 
gists’ use. ; 

An Agent wanted.in every county in the United States. 

M. VANDERHOOF, 171 West-st., cor. Murray, New York. 


Potato Diggers. 


=I have three entirely different patent Potato Diggers, ranging 
in price from $10 to $80, according to their size and form of 
construction. Each are admirable implements for throwing out 
and separating from the earth, Irish and sweet potatoes, and 
other similar roots. As these crops grow under a great variety 
of circumstances, in heavy and light, wet and dry soils, some of 
the above are better adapted to particular fields than others, 
but either will save the labor of a dozen hands, and _— 
the work equally well. R. L. ALLEN, 
191 Water-st., New-York. 


Griffing’s Improved Potato Digger 


The best Digger ever offered tothe farmer. It is easily con- 
verted into a double mold-hoard Plow. Farmers! call and see 
it at GRIFFING BROTHER & CO’S 

North River Agricultural Warehouse, 
60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 


HAY—HAY—HAY. 


INGERSOLL’s IMPROVED PORTABLE HAy PREss, for packing 
Hay, Cotton, Rags, Hemp, Broom Corn, &c., &c., 700 of these 
machines having been sold during the last three years, letters 
from every Statein the Union testify to their superiority, con- 
venience and economy. 

Price. Hay Press No. 1, $50 ; wt. of bale 150 to 200 lbs. No. 2 
$75 ; wt. of bale 250 to 300 Ibs. Cottow Press, $150. Any sizes. 
and for any purpose of packing, made to order and delivered on 
shipboard in New-York. Address for Cirenlars or Machines 
FARMERS MANUF'G CO., Greenpoint, Kings Co., N. Y. 


HAY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS 
from $2 50 to $75. 
CORN SHELLERS, 
from $5 to $45. ; 
WILLARD’S PATENT ROOT CUTTERS, 
Sold at whoiesale ani retail at the 
North River Agricultural Warehouse, 


GRIFFING BROTHER & CO’S 
60 Cortlandt-st.. New-York. 


Share’s Patent Coulter Harrow. 
For preparing the ground for Wheat, Rye, or Grass Seed, is 
the most effective implement in use, as also for covering Grain, 
many farmers prefer it to the Grain drill._—For sale by 
REDWELL & PELL, 
45 Fulton-st., New-York, Owners of the Patent Right. 


HARE’S Patent COULTER HARROW, 
SHARE’S PATENT PLANTER AND HOER. 
SHARE’S PATENT HOER. 
Por sale by R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st., N. Y. 


- Sugar Evaporator. 


Cook’s Patent for converting Sorghum, Cane, and Maple juice 
into finely granulated shgar in 30 to60 minutes. This is the 
only successful Sorghum evaporator yet invented, and it possess- 
es decided advantages over other evaporating pans for either 
maple or cane juice. For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse 
of R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st., New-York. 


























HICKOK’S PATENT PORTABLE - 
Cider and Wine Mill. 


More than one hundred Silver Medals and Diplomas have been 
given to this mill within the last four years. - 
Sold by GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., 
60 Courtlandt-st., New-York. 


THE HYDROPULT, 





ait BURN A-MALLOR EST. 
ea 


An invention for throwing water by hand-power, patented 
by W. T. VOSE. It is one of the most valuable inventions of 


the day. 

THE HYDROPULT 
will, by the power uf one man, throw water at the rate of eight 
gallons per minute fifty feet high, with great force. It is the 
best article ever invented for 

EXTINGUISHING A FIRE, 
PROTECTING A ROOF FROM TAKING FIRE, 
WASHING WINDOWS, 
SPRINKLING PLANTS, 
WATERING GARDENS, 
CLEANSING TREES FROM INSECTS, 
WETTING SIDEWALKS, 
SPRINKLING STREETS, 
WASHING CARRIAGES, 
DRAINING CELLARS, 
CLEANING CISTERNS. 
EMPTYING WATER FROM BOATs, 
WETTING SAILS, 

~ A SPRAY BATH, &c., &c. 

This article should be owned by every householder. It does 
away with the necessity of a hydrant. ‘It is a_light, portable 
FORCE-PUMP, always ready, easily used, and will come in 
frequent use by every farmer, merchant, and mechanic in the 
community. Please call and examine the article. at No. 41 
Park-Row, Times Building, or address the 

AMERICAN HYDROFULT CO., 
No. 41 Park-Row, New-York. 

Agents wanted throughout the United Stutes to seii the Hy- 
dropult. Apply as above. 


FARM PRODUCE 


Sold on Commission, 


Such as Flour, Butter, Cheese, Lard, Provisions of all kinds, 
Grain. Eggs, Poultry, Game, &c. &c. . 
ISAAC EMENS, 226 Frontest., New*York. 
(SUCCESSOR TO THE FIRM OF HAIGHT & EMENS.) 
Refers to the Editor American Agriculturist. 
id E. R. Cooper, Cashier Market Bank, New-York. 








AGENTS WANTED—To sell 4 new inventions. 
3,000 2c" have made over $25,°00 on ennntetlir than 
all other similar agencies Send 4 stamps and get 80 pages par- 
ticulars, gratis. Tosell Alarm Locks, Steamers, Book Holders 
and Belt Hooks. EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 


Established in 1831. 
The Genesee Farmer. 
EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! 

Three Months for Nothing!! 


THIS old and popular Agricultural and Horticultural journal 
is published at Rochester, N. Y., in the very heart of one of the 
best wheat and fruit districts in America. It has hundreds of 

ractical and experienced correspondents in all parts of the 

Jnited States and Canada. It aims to be the “ Farmers’ Own 
Paper.” In its pages, the farmers and fruit-growers of all sec- 
tions interchange their views and record their experience. It 
costs only fifty cents a year, and all who subscribe at this time 
will receive the remaining numbers of this year free. 


Fifteen Months for Half a Dollar. 


Send the fifty cents in stamps to JOSEPH HARRIS, Roches- 
ter, -. Y., or get one of your neighbors to join, and send a dol- 


lar bill. 
THE GARDENERS’ MONTHLY 


and Horticultural Advertiser, 
EDITED BY THOMAS MEEHAN, 
Terms One Dollar a year. 

Beautifully illustrated with original cuts and colored drawings. 

It furnishes to the professional gardener, the nurseryman, and 
the amateur, an immense amount of information in regard to 
Hardy and Exotic Fruits, Flowers, and Vegetables; Hot and 
Green Houses; Orchard Houses and Vineries; Landseape 
Gardening; Rural Architecture and Rustic Decoration, and 
Nursery Management. u 

Published at No. 23 North Sixth-street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

BS Club rates Ten copies. for Seven dollars and fifty cents. 

(Specimen copies furnished gratis on application,) 


Garden Sceds, 
GARDEN SEEDS, 
7 GARDEN SEEDS. 

The utmost care is tzken to have my Seeds pure, reliable, 
and _ to their kind—most of which are grown expressly for 
my sales. . - 

The orders of dealers solicited for Seeds in-papers or in bulk 
—which will be furnished on as good terms as by any other re- 
liable house in the country. “Wholesale price Jists will be sent 


by mail on application. R_L. ALLEN, 
: 189 and 191 Water st., New-York. 














KEYSTONE CORN STALK CUTTER AND GRINDER, 


It will cut-and grind five bushels of corn stalks a minute. 
Price $35. Send for a Circular.. 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO., i 
60 Cortlandt-st., New-York City. 








USSIA OR BASS MATS, SELECTED 

expressly for budding and ying SUENy BAGS,TWINES, 
HAY ROPES, &c., suitable for Nurse urposes, for sale in 
lots to suit by D.W. MANWARI e Importer, . 
248 Front Street, New York, 
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"WASHING MADE. EASY. 


t Oa, 


> Wi “ 
ii 


CATARACT: 
Washing Machines. 


SIMPLE, ECONOMICAL, DURABLE. 
Can not get out of Order. 





| 





{The only Machine that makes the Clothes 
clean without rubbing, and with the use 


of Soap only !_459 
75 PER CENT SAVED in Clothing, Time, and Labor. 


IT WILL WASH AND RINSE 


The finest Lace Collar or the largest Bed-Quilt; one 
to fifty pieces, in from two to five minutes, 


Without Soaking or Boiling ! 
St also washes FLANNELS without shrinking 
them. 

Che Washing of an ordinary Family c:n be done 
in from ONE to TWO HOORS. 


SALES AND EXHIBITION ROOMS 


494 BROADWAY. 


OFFICE, 54 BEEKMAN-STREET, 
NEVW=-yORE. 


‘¢ Tf we can have our clothes washed well with- 
out friction, by all means let us do it ; evidently 
there is no friction in this Machine, and it seems 
to be efficacious.”—N. Y. Tribune, Sept. 7, 1860. 


PRICES, $12, $14, $16, 


Deliverd at the Depot or Wharf. 
Boxing: $1 extra. : 
Circulars with Descriptions and Testimonials 
forwarded on application. 
Orders accompanied with the money will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


Sullivan & Hyatt, 
54 Beekman-st., New-York. 





arranted to give 


satisfaction when used according to directions. 


WASHING MA- 
Ww 


621 Fifth-st., New York. 


. 
* 


' 


R. R. INGERSOLL, Agent, 


ATENT IMPROVI 
CHINE.—Price only Five Dollars. 





P 
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The New Clothes Wringer. 


Almost all labor dispensed with. Durable and simple. : 
For sale wholesale and retail, with or without the etropoli- 
tan Washing Machine, by 2 
. DAVID LYMAN, Middlefield, Ct. 
LE ROY & CO., Hartford, Ct., 
WM. FAULKNER & SON., San Francisco, Cal. 
Send for a Circular. 


QTEINWAY & SONS’ 
GOLD MEDAL 
PATENT OVERSTRUNG GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANOS 


Are now considered the best Pianos manufactured. 

These instruments have taken sixteen first premiums, gold 
and silver medals, within the last four years,in competition 
with pianos of the best makers of New-York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore. 

Among the judges Were Gottschalk, Wm. Mason, H. A. Wol- 
lenhaupt, and other musical celebrities. : 

8. & SONS do not refer to artists who were in this country 
many years ago, or to certificates and testimonials given a long 
time since, as it is a well known fact that such important im- 
provements have been made in pianos quite recently, that man 
makers whose instruments were justly considered to ran 
among the hest years ago, cannot by any means claim the same 
position at the present time. 

We subjoin the following certificate given within the last 
six months, by nearly all the leading and most prominent ar- 
tists and musicians now residing in this country : 

“The undersigned, having personally examined and practical- 
ly tested the improvements in Grand Pianos, invented by H. 
STEINWAY, in which the covered strings are overstrung 
above those remaining, do hereby certify : 

‘1. That, as the result of the said improvement, the voice of 
the = is greatly improved in gaclity, quantity, and power. 

“2. The sound by STEINWAY’S improvement is much more 
even, less harsh, stronger, and much better prolonged than that 
realized in any other piano with which we are acquainted. 

“3. The undersigned regard the improvement of Mr. STEIN- 
WAY as most novel, ingenious and important. No piano of 
similar construction has ever been known or used, so far as the 


undersigned know or believe. 
GUSTAV SATTER, WILLIAM MASON, 





8. B. MILLS, JOHN N. PATTISON, 
WM. SARR, ROBERT GOLDBECK, 
U. C. HILL Ww N 


. GEO. W. MORGAN, 
WM. A. KING. CARL BERGMANN, 
GEO. F. BRISTOW, HENRY C. TIMM, 
And many others.” 
Each instrument warranted for the term of five years. 
Warervoms, Nos. 82 and 84 WALKER Street, near Broad- 
way, New-York. 


Important to Housekeepers! 
E. R. DURKEE & CO’S 


SELECT SPICES. 


In this age of adulterated and tasteless Spices, it is with con- 
fidence that we introduce tothe attention of housekeepers these 
superior articles. We guarantee them nut only 


absolutely and perfectly pure, 


but ground from fresh Spices, selected and cleaned: by us ex- 
a, for the purpose, Withont reference to cost. They are 

eautifully packed in tinfoil, (lined with paper,) to prevent in- 
jury by keeping, and are full weight, while the ordinary ground 
Spices are almost invariably short. We warrant them, in point 
of richness and flavor, 


beyond all comparison, 


as a single trial! will instantly prove. 
Manutactured only by E. R. DURKEE & CO., New-York. 
For sale by dealers in choice groceries generally. ° 


“Something New.” The old game! 


To remedy the eviis arising from the use of impure Saleratus, 
Mr. JAMES PYLE, about four years ago, by a_ peculiar! 
skillful process, introduced to the public, his “DIETETIC 
SALERATUS,” a perfectly pure and wholeseme article, and 
containing as much strength.as possible in the same bulk. Its 
superior excellence soon gained for it an unbounded popularity 
and general preference to all others. But no sooner had it ob- 
tained its justly acquired celebrity, than interested and design- 
ing manufacturers began to imitate it with spurious adultera- 
tions! The Dietetic alone, was at first put up in neat pack- 
ages with red and piuk papers. Others at once. put up their 
Saleratus in similar packages, and used the same colored pa- 
per, intending thereby to deceive al! those who had found the 
red puper packages to be (what the Dietetic still is) the best 
Saleratus ever made. Some have adopted captivating but fic- 
titious names as decoys for their impure noxious compounds, 
The red papers can no longer be depended one for the genuine 
Dietetic. or a pure article, and purchasers can only defend 
themselves from gross imposition by being careful, and sure 
that the name of JAMES PYLE, 345 Washington-street is on 
the box or package. 


$e A DAY.—Agents wanted for the Mam- 
®Fmoth ‘FAMILY NEWSPAPER.’ -published- by Marie 
Louise Hankins & Co , 132 Nassau-st., New-York City. Only 
75 cents a year. Enclose a 3-cent stamp for specimen copy. 


“Fairfax” for Sale, 


This thorough-bred Durham Bull, sire Astoria ; dam Violet ; 
was bred be the Messrs. Haines Brothers, of Elizabeth, N. nr 
He is in color cherry red. five years old, and 
inherits rare blood for the dairy. He is pees docile an 
kind, and wil be sold cheap, as change Of blood in my herd is 
desirable. Address A. P. CUMMINGS, this office. 


Ayrshjre Bull for Sale. 


The Ayrshire Bull. Dundee 8th, is for sale by the subscriber. 
He was bred by Mr. Prentice of Mount Hope; is coming four 
ears old; price $125. Also a Bull Calf, four months old, sired 
y Dundee 8th, out of full blooded stock. 
; HENRY L. STEWART. 
Middle Haddam, Conn , Sept: 1!, 1860. 


MP HOROUGH BRED NORTH DEVON 
AND AYRSHIRE CATTLE.—Having offered my farm 
and residence for sale, I will dispose of my entire. stock of 
Thorough Bred Cattle at reduced prices in lots to suit nurchas- 
ers. A. M. TREDWELL, 45 Fulton-st. New-York. 

















from_ his qnopetry 



















DESIGNING AND ENGRAVING ON WOOD. 


All who may desire to have designing or engraving done, wilk 
find. it to their advantage to call on the subscriber, who is pre- 
pared to furnish on the most reasonable terms, and in the best 
style of the art, PORTRAITS, views of BUILDINGS, PLANS, 
&c., of Agricultural Implements, Horticultural and Scientific 
subjects of every description. THOMAS COX, 

105 Nassau-st., corner of Ann-st., New-York. 


OAL SIFTER.—This excellent cheap 
Machine, described in the Agriculturist for February, 1860, 
(and which is now in constant use and highly approved by-the 
Editor of this Journal, and by thousands of others,) may be ob- 
tained, wholesale and retail, of the manufacturer, 
SANFORD ADAMS, Lincoln-st., Boston, 
orof REA & POLLOCK’S, 48 Cortiandt-st., New-York. 


BEAN AND SEED SEPARATORS for 


beans and all kinds of grain and foul seeds, for sale as 
above. 


THOMPSON’S * 
¢ TRANSPARENT and FANCY SOAPS. 
AYLOR 


; ” 7 
Corner of Greenwich and Reade-sts., New-York. 


68)THREE GALLONS HANDSOME|eg 
SOFT SOAP 


AND AND 
Made in 


70 ae 70 


by simply dissolving one pound of B. T, BAB- 
68 BITT’S Concentrated Soft Soap in one gallon 
AND 











boiling water, and adding two gallons warm 











water 
AND E9" No Grease is required 
Put up in packages to suit orders. 
70 Address 70 
B. T_ BABBITT, 
No. 70 WASHINGTON-STERT, N. Y. 
GUANO. 


We weuld call the attentian of Guano Dealers, Planters, and 
Farmers, to the article which we have on hand and for sale at 
40 PER CENT LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 
which we claim to be superior to any Guano or fertilizer ever 

imported or manufactured in this country. 
THIs GUANO 1s IMPORTED BY 
WM. H. SBB, 
F NEW-YORK, 


0 FROM 
Baker’s and Jarvis’ Islands, in the South Pacific 


ean, 
Sold genuine and pure as imported by the Cargo, or at retail, 
by SOHN B shay, General ets 
No. 58 SouTH-sTREET, cor. of Wall-street, 
NEW-YOnK. 


It has been satisfactorily tested by many of Gp prominent 
Farmers, and analyzed by the most eminent and popular Agri- 
cultural Chemists, and found to contain (as will be seen by our 
circular) a laree per centave of 

BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOSPHORIC 


and other animal organic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient to 
produce immediate abundant crups, besides substantially en- 
riching the soil. It can be freely used without danger of burn- 
ing the seed or plant, by coming in contact with it, as is the. 
case with some other fertilizers; retaining a great p AWB. of 
moisture, it causes the plant to grow in a healthy condition,. 
and us experience has proved, 4 
FREE OF INSECTS. 

For orders in any quantity, (which will be promptly attended 
to,) or pamphlets. containing full particulars of analyses and 
tests of Farmers, apply as above. * . 


To Dealers and Consumers. of 
Fertilizers, 


BEWARE of whom you purchase your. Fertilizers; secend 
hand Guano Bags, with the Peruvian Government Stamp, are’ 
in demand, and are bringing extremely high prices, for the pur- 

ose of mixing Pernvian with worthless: guano, and selling it 
jor a pure article. We purchase our Guano direct from the Pe- 
ruvian Government Agents, and can nut therefore be imposed) 
upon. Dealers and Consumers supplied with the pure No. L 
Peruvian Guano at the lowest cash ee by 

GRIFFING BROTHER & CO 
60 Courtlendt-st., New-York. 


-AMERICAN GUANO 
FROM ~ 
Jarvis and Balreer Islands. 


IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC OCEAN, 
Under the protection of the U. 8. G 


Address AMERICAN GUANO Co. 
0. 66 William-street, New-York. 


“FERTILIZERS.” | 
FRED'K LANGMAN, Dealer in Guano, Bone Ash, ke. ke. 











For A. LISTER & BRO’S, Tarryt WN. Y.  Superios 
tiJizers, viz: Superphosphate of L' ee make froth Fay da 
fine, medium, and ‘coarse ground bone dust, &o., ac., 

itable for all agricultural purposes. AT! theabdove fertilizers 





UFFOLK .SWINE.—The Subscribers 
have on hand and for sale pure blood. Suffolk Pigs, bred 
from.their Own sae SWE ne gece. Address 
: EY, or 
JOSIAH STICKNEY, } Boston, Mass. 


ARTAR or Prolific Sheep for sale, bred 
pure from imported stock, one pair and sight bneks 
Morristown, N. J. MAHLON GUERIN. 











warranted pure, 2 the very best quality. , 
Testimonials can be seen-at the store of F. L. as above, to 
i addressed. > 


wihiom alf communications are to be 


JENUINE No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO. 





American yee hate of ft 
a osphate of Lime, 
Dried Blood and Wool. "Land Plaster. —P ‘ 
For sale at lowest market price, and in a geeutities to suit. 
R. L. ALLEN, 191 Water-st., New-York. 
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American Agriculturist—New Office of...... 2 Illus... 304 “i eae e Jour nal. 
Animals—Importation of Blooded ............ 563 ees All new Subscribers now received, will have For particular reasons, we desire to state here a fact, 
ae i World......... Sb ev conces a their names entered at once upon our muil books, = understood by our cone readers, viz.: that the 
Apples—Frames for Drying............ 220,000 eeeees . merican Agriculturist is totally independent of all out- 
Asses—Spanish—I RERSOM OF. 0c occ cs cccvecccccsces 303 ques Pe ee ee Vel. XE, (Das, SN.) They side interests. The proprietor has not the stightest pe- 
Barometer on Washing OS eee seveses.294 | Will, therefore, not only have the next volume complete, | cuyniary interest in the manufacture or sale of any imple- 
nt Beef—Corned—How to Cure and Cook ..... ... +++.310 | but also receive the remaining numbers of this year with- | ment, fertilizer, plant, or other article ; and should any 
Bees—Apiary in October..........--cecceceeseeccvees 291 | out charge. [3p"A few hundred of the first names re- | One of the several associate or contributing editors be- 
Biackberry—New-Rochelle............ oece vcnedooses 313 ceived, will also get the present number, as we print a come connected with any enterprise which would be 
Blackberry Seed—How to Plant............. cccve eee BES ‘ likely to warp his judgment, it would be considered am- 
Bottles for Wine—Prices Of..............sceeeeeeeeee 313 | moderate extra edition. ple reason for dissolving his connection with this journal. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Columns—Editor with his Young 
Readers—Hazing, Real Fun—New Problems— 
Answers to Problems—The Trial of Patience— 
The Brave Boy, A 


Capital Story...... 2 Illus. .311-312 


3 


Really good articles are those offered in our Pre- 
mium list, on page 314, and well worth the. extra labor 


The position we aim at, is like that of an attorney or 
counsellor, specially employed to promote the individual 
and general interests of our readers, and to defend them 
to tmost of our ability. We have endeavored to 

pthis in view, not only in the reading, but even in the 








Buildings—Plan of Barn............-. 4 Illustrations..297 | jeeded to make up the required clubs. We are determin- 
CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS FOR THE MONTH........ 290 | ed to send out only such things as are good and useful, |“®4vertising columns, so far as practicable; and hence 
Cattle—Alderney—Sale Of.......-++esereserereroees -313 | and as will please those who earn them. we have, as a general rule, rejected patent medicine and 
Cattle—Miniature Cows..........ssescssceeeeereesees 303 humbug advertisements, though repeatedly offered large 
Chess from Wheat—$500 Reward.........-.+sesee00+ 296 sums above our usual terms to insert them. Advertise- 
Chufas—Keeping...........s..e.+++ oeeececeereceseces 313 ments from persons believed to be unreliable in their 
Cider Making.......00. ...scccsccese teseaeeeeens eee B18 Over 1600 Persons have received valuable club business transactions, have also been excluded. [fin the 
Cojton Seed—What Shall be done with it?..... ween ee 204 premiums from this office during the past two years. Sev- | €ditorial columns we describe or commend any article, it 
Some eae A i aaa Seabees dedi aot lat Si a eral have secured two or more, and in most cases those = ae re ee — lace have ae right 
caedeeune af _¢ senener eg girammmamaes tae re Saray have = yee peer set ate any article simply forthe benefit of the ‘dinaliguaten ar 
aiianscAdsicetneel te 0800..........00062°00s% 292 re now working to get Gthers. But we have su ace ers | seller, oor for pay received.—* Better one suffer than 
‘ ’ at some 15,000 Post Offices, and one or more persons at many,” is the true motto—better that one inventor, man- 

Fanning Mili—Use Thoroughly ..... et ere Pp en 299 each ofthese may secure a premium. “ What one (man ufacturer, or seller, remain poor, than that the many 
Farm in the Forest—How to Get...... OS oa 302 br weihdhiy hes Gee, tuistber may 40.” should purchase his wares at a price beyond their value. 
Par Peork tM Oataber.. .. ....pecccccceseccse. .290 4 + ant 
Farmer—How I Became One—Experience of a Me- oh ' 

| Ae ee a poeoke pusenbicene’ 302 8 A PERPE1 wide EXHIBITION, 

= ei om a os 

ea 7 a are ma eee There is no Competition required to get a pre- Convenient tables are” now arranged in the large 
Piichee@lesden and Lawn in October......... meer 991 mium—and no fear that some other unknown persen will room of the American Agriculturist Office for the exhi- 
Flowers—Asters—Splendid Show of.................. 309 make up a larger list, and get away your premium. The bition of Fruits, Flowers, and other Agricultural and 
SR RARR REDE a0... 000se0neckeanvess svcnnd 305 number of names required for each article is definite, and | Horticultural Products. Ww e have already had a fine show 
et ee comecdbeud 313 | every one can know just what he orshe is working for, of flowers, with some fruit, which has been visited by 
Fruit Gathering—Sheets for....... cpbbannesésess eee 313 | and also know at any time how nearly the object is at- | many thousands, and we expect soonto have large con- 
Froit—Save the... ......000-..s-ccccccccoees ecvecces 310 | tained. tributions of interesting natural objects, including con- 


Fruits—Amer. Pomological Society List............. 
Fruits—Best Small 
Garden—Kitchen and Fruit in October....... pkeeeski 
Grain Crops of three States.............sseseee0s re 
Pe 
Grapes from Seed, and Sour Krout.. 

Grapes—Reports on Newer, wanted 











& 


Melodeons, of the best quality, are added to 
our premiums. We are much obliged to Messrs. Geo. 
A, Prince & Co. for their liberal arrangement, by which 


stant additions of plants and flowers in bloom at the va- 
rious seasons of the year. Plants fromthe Green House 
will supply a pleasing winter display. Residents of 
this city, and all others coming here will, therefore, find 
it worth their while to drop in at 41 Park Row when 
passing that way. 





Grapos—Seediing ...... ..--..-..0 . : ‘ 
Grapes—To Keep Fresh in Winter...... 303 | We are enabled to place their fine-toned instruments with- sa By oles $ 
Green and Hot-Houses in October.........---..+-+--- 291 | in reach of a multitude of persons, who can secure them t ee eee a mms - oe prenneeee S pretqats 
pee EY mw ote Growing.........+.++ sheeeees a. by the expenditure of a little time, when they might not he : oa od a oi eid oo qenerte. conte, Sas 
ig Sn aay SAT hella tae ae “303 | be able to obtain such instruments, if they cost them cash. ne npg ine shat gh _ 4 tion of =a 

= eh: eeeeeseeceses feeseee ’ te ’ ormer occupants, 
Horserae of Rettony Seren." 5 the American HyJropult Company, who will amuse eal 
Horse Shoes—$14,000 for.............0000+ a ers with a display of their apperatus. As soon ag re- 
Horses—Vermont—for | Na leon iil. ns eer eee 302 quired, the whole of the floor, unoccupied by our business 
Satiniere Falk shout............ sievaseceecsle 1a en Copies will be sent wherever needed | desks, will be given up to exhibition purposes.) 

P 
Household ot ate ram do MOS 0c ccc cccescccce 313 | by persons forming clubs. Of course, they can only be 
fnpemetemerean abe a NEE cise mas ale tuartee caren | MMOTIL RE riculturis 
Andecte—BOOkS OM. 2.3... .ccecccccscccsseces sssssees-B13 | Copy is costly, and we must also prepay the postage on 4A fh lt { 
Insects—Curculio—Cutting Out...........--- sees --308 | every extra number sent by mail. ‘ 
injnate—Sileresnents bea -VI— _ epresentative (DISTINCT ENGLISH AND GERMAN EDITIONS.) 
Ichneumons or Parasitic Insects. . us 301 : 

Invention The G Ne eee aan RE eer. 314 § ‘ A ng RF reg ~ eee 
TORE — BEARING... « 0.0 50 00 00005000 cedsscsecoscccos . 297 ournal, devoted to the different departments o 
Pe rnc) aA > a wate bers — Old and new subscribers count just the same, in | CULTURE—such as growing FigeLp CROPS ; oncuarp 
Manuring—Green, Hints “a. PP “998 this year’s lists for premiums. However, we expect and GarDEN FRUITS; GaapEN VEGETABLES and 
Market Review, Weather Notes, Be Sikes wit cemens 315 | many new names on every list sent in. FLOWERS; TREES, PLANTS, and FLOWERS for the 
Meat Cutter—Hale’s............s00++0- Iilustrated. .311 LAWN or YARD; 1n-poor and out-peor work around 


Melodeon—How to Obtain apr Opportunity 
Der NE MIR, « pownn Gace. sdseveccccvecccc cece. 313 
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